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- H. 2; noming. on. Mr. Erwin, Charge d’Affairs to Den- 
& of N. Hea a aantel at New York on Thursday in the pack- 
ation 2195 letter MM ¢t ship Duchesse d’Orleans, from Havre. 
hinU.S crs The Hon. Ricuarp Rusu presented to the King 
d Rhode ‘sland of the French, on the 2d ult., letters from the Presi- 
gent of the United States, accrediting him as Envoy 
fstraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from this 


avernment to the court of France. 
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MeasureMENT.—1_ valuable table. The following 
able compiled from the calculations of J. M. Garnett, 
psq., of Virginia, will be found exceedingly valuable 
o many of our mechanical readers: 

A box 24 inches by 16 inches square and 22 in- 
hes deep, will contain a barrel, or 10,832 cubic in- 


3 
potatoes 43; cr 
Ot duty 359 (ge 


is company li 
c] 
ion, time & place 
lury Af 
ion 
on 4; vice presi 
Barnwell distriet 
hh 135; gen Cass 


hes. a 
A box 24 inches by 16 inches square and [1 in- 
hes deep, will contain half a barre!, or 5,426 cubic 


inches. ote i j 
A box 16 inches by 16.8 inches square and 8 in- 


nes deep, will contain one bushel, or 2,150 4 cubic 
inches. 


cl x A box 12 inches by 1].2 inches square and 8 in- 
vercd 152, 74, OG. deep, will contain half a bushel, or 1,075 cubic 
ary 
se rep. 227; redmmmncnes- 
7 ll "a Abox 8S inches by 8 4 inches square and 5 in- 
| 32, 93; call fOlllmmmhes deep, will contain one peck, or 537 6 cubic in- 
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stional convention 
338; bill to reduc 
1s pre-emption 
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nes. 
Abox 8 inches by 8 inches square and 4 2 inches 
ep, will contain one half peck, or 268 8 cubic in- 
hes. 
Abox 7 inches by 4 inches square and 4.8 inches 
ep, will contain a half gallon, or 131 4 cubic in- 


hes. 
ad trade § confmm A box 4 inches by 4 inches square and 4.2 inches 
eep, will contain one quart, or 57.5 cubic inches. 
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ARMY JOURNAL. 


OrriciaL.— New call for troops. The war depatt- 
pent has just called for five new regiments, exclusive 
of the regiment from Ohio, which is already reported 
be raised, and is now in progress of being mustered 
nto the public service, and will in a few days be en 
ne for Vera Cruz. 
The five regiments now called for are to be drawn 
om the following states: Two regiments from 
entucky, two from Tennessee, and one from Indi- 
na, 

The regiments from Kentucky are to rendezvous, 
ie at Louisville, and the other at Smithland, at the 
bouth of the Cumberland river. 

The regiments from ‘Tennessee are to rendezvous, 
me at Nashville, and the other at Memphis. 

The Indiana regiment is to rendezvous at such con- 
tient point on the river Ohio as the Governor of 
le state may designate. 

These five regiments are expected to be rapidly 
ised and promptly placed in the public service. Of- 
shave already been made, which induced the ex- 
kiltive to designate these states, and to make the 
essary arrangements for embodying these troops 
ithout delay. [From the Union of the 28th ult. 


The New Jersey Battalion will, it is said, be in rea- 
hess for the field in the course of a few days. It 
ill Consist of five companies of eighty men each.— 
a “ill rendezvous this week at Governor’s Island, 
m whence it will sail directly for the seat of war. 


Gen. Scott’s letter.—We stated on Tuesday that the 
Mer to Millard Fillmore was not genuine. We now 
am, however, from authority that admits of no 
oe that it is a genuine letter, but was written 
lle Mr. Fillmore was a member of congress, six 
~ 480, and by him forwarded to Mayor Varian, 
iS ciy. How it found its way into the news- 
a We know not; but the letter was actually 
*n, and does great honor to the writer. 

[N. ¥. Cou. & Enq. 
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forpers no. 44.] 
Headquarters, Department Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
August 11, 1847 

I. Lieut. Col. D. S. Miles, U. S. army, is placed 
in the immediate command of the troops of this 
city, and the cavalry and infantry outside the walls, 
at the gate of Mercy, and Bergard. 

If. Lieut. Col. Miles will see that the proper guards 
are mounted, and give such orders as he may deem 
necessary for the protection of the city—-communica- 
ting them to the colonel commanding whenever they 
differ with the orders now in existence. 

Ill. The cavalry will be actively employed in 
scouring the country about Vera Cruz for about a 
circuit of 6 or 8 miles, or further if necessary. The 
captains of cavalry are cautioned to take the very 
best care of their horses. ‘The company of infantry 
stationed at Bergard, is especially to protect the mules 
and horses penned there. 

IV. No scouts or armed parties wil] go from the 
city or outposts, but by express orders of the com- 
manding officer, or Lieut. Col. Miles; in the latter 
case, the leutenant colonel will communicate with the 
commanding officer. 

V. Second Lieutenant W. L. Crittenden is appoin- 
ted adjutant of the post, and will be obeyed and re- 
spected accordingly. 

VI. Officers of the day will report to Lt. Col. Miles 
for orders. 

By order of Col. H. Wirson: 

Signed, B. H. ARTHUR, 

Adj’t U. S. infantry and A. A. A. G. Dep’t Vera 
Cruz. 


Liewt. Col. May arrived at Carlisle, Pa., on Friday, 
and will be stationed there some months as comman- 
ding c‘icer of the garrison near that town. It is his 
intention to open a cavalry school there. 


Recruiting service—The following seems to us an 
important decision, and was made a few days ago in 
the criminal court in Philadelphia by Judge Parsons. 
The petitioner, Eli K. Thomas, is a tobacconist by 
trade, having a wife and family. While under the 
influence of liquor he enlisted in Capt. Nagle’s vol- 
unteer corps, belonging to the New Jersey battalion, 
which is about to proceed to Mexico. The rela- 
tor alledged that at the time of his enlistment he was 
not in his right mind in consequence of intoxication 
and upon that ground urged his discharge from the 
United States service. The Judge said he viewed 
the enlistment as a contract entered into on the part 
of the recruit to serve the country in its war—and if 
it was made when his mind was off its balance on 
account of drunkennesss he would be authorized in 
exempting him from the performance. The prac- 
tice upon the subject was settled—and aman may 
be relieved from a contract which he may have en- 
tered into from an advantage being taken of his con- 
dition; but it was necessary, that the intoxication 
should be clearly established. In this case, the evi- 
dence was not of so strong a character as he could de- 
sire, but nevertheless he was disposed to discharge 
him upon his returning to the officer the uniform and 
any bounty money which he had received. This was 
agreed to, and Thomas was discharged 


Maryland light artillery.—Some_ informality having 
occured in the first election of officers for this com- 
pany, another election has been held, which resulted 
in the choice of the following gentlemen:—Captain, 
L. Tilghmen; First Lieutenant, Dr Frisby Tilghman; 
Second do. Isaac Morrow; Second do. Arnold Tens- 
field. ‘The company now numbers over 190 choice 
men, and will embark for Vera Cruz, on the 3d of 
September, on the barque Paoli Capt. Welsh, which 
has been chartered by the government to transport 
them. There is also at Fort McHenry a company of 
volunteers from Washington city, which together 
with about 76 regular recruits, will also sail for the 
seat of war, on one of the several vessels about to 
start from this port. Besides the Paoli, the transport 
brigs G. M. Randall, Capt. Pinkham, and Pecard, 





Capt. Buck, and the new transport schooner Mayer, 


—— _— ~~ 





arry troops, horses, 
other ports on the 
[ Balt. Pat. 


Public honors were paid by the citizens i 
on the 22d inst. to Capt Fischer's rene of Bete 
ted volunteers, a part of Captain Weightman’s com- 
pany, and other volunteers from that city, who have 
recently returned from Santa Fe. The Mayor of 
the city addressed the volunteers and welcomed 
them back to their homes and their families. Cap- 
tain Fischer responded. The volunteers then mov- 
ed in procession to the park, where they were ad- 


dressed by the Hon. Jas. B. Bowli 
~antey owlin and the Rev. Mr. 


_ Georgia volunteers. The Columbus Enquirer of the 
17th says:— The three companies that will compose 
the mounted battalion, we are informed, have been 
accepted by the executive, and we suppose may be 
looked for in this place in some eight or ten days 
The companies are: “ 
me 3 Goulding’s “Calhoun Guards,” Muscogee coun- 

y: 
Capt, Kendall’s ‘““Opetore Rangers,” do. 
** Fulton’s, Chattooga county. 
Hamilton’s, Cass county. 
“  Wofford’s, do. 


It is, we believe, generally understood 
Be . ’ that 

“gps citizen, Capt. James S. Calhoun, will etal 
‘ "a ‘ 
wd appointment of Lieut. Colonel of this battal- 
The infantry battalion is as yet far from c 

om . 
Only two full companies, Captain Nelson, of Oe. 


bus, and Capt. Gaulden’s of Stew 
188 Pp ’s Of Stewart, are yet organ- 


Vinton, are now here and will c 
provisions, &c. to Vera Cruz and 
Gulf of Mexico. 


«ec 


The departure of volunteers. Capt. Latham’s fine 
company of volunteers, of the 2d Ohio Regiment 
are, as we write this article, just leaving the cit for 
the encampment at Cincinnati, where they will, re 
main until regularly mustered into the service nd 
then be off for the seat of war. We return red j 

this manner, our most grateful acknowledgements ‘or 
their expression of friendly feeling, aud hope thei 

campaign may be both an agreeable and a glorious 


one. May health and success attend them 
destiny may lead them. — 


[Ohio Statesman Mug. 25th. 


Departure of troops. The following vessels we 

to leave New Orleans on the § sw 
tg 23d ult. for the seat of 
‘The steamship New Orleans for Tampij j 

five companies of the 3d regiment Silhools saanbae 
under the command of Lieut. Col. Hicks. Th 
steamship Mary Kingsland, for Vera Cruz with ike 
company 2d regiment Illinois volunteers and Ca : 
Connolly’s company of Louisiana mounted voluntee ‘ 
The steamship Massachusetts was also to leave fo 
the same ot anaes with the remaining four moon 

anies of the ; inois vo . 

euit of Col. Collins. rh: eee — 
The Telegraph wasto leave on the 24th ult. for the 


Brazos, with a detachment of 12th Infante 
Capt. Clinck. antry, under 


The line of communication between Vi 

Perote.—A letter has just been received. Alene sg 
Col. Hughes of this city. He arrived by the river 
route at New Orleans on the th August, and ] fe 
that place in the Mary Kingsland on the 234 or 
expects to reach Vera Cruz in advance of his c “i 
mand, unless they should have made an extraordin 
run from the capes of Virginia. Lieut. Col. Hu wid 
will have under his command the six clipiaies 


which sailed from Baltimore some time since for Ve- 


ra Cruz: and also one artillery company t 

raised in Baltimore, one oer sa that Kersey 
in Washington, and perhaps two others that may 4 
raised elsewhere. Should these arrangements be 
completed, the Colonel will have under him a ; 

ment. Itis destined for the line of comasiiahonaen ‘ 
from Vera Cruz to Jalapa and Perote. a 


Besides these, there are five companies of mounted 


om- 





volunteers from Louisiana, some of whom have al 
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ready arrived at Vera Cruz, and the others were en 
route—the whole, in all probability, have arrived by 
this time. In addition to these, there are five com- 
panies of horse from Georgia. and three from Illi- 
nois. ‘These are all en route for Vera Cruz. 

Then, there is the regiment of Texas Rangers un- 
der Hayes, or such part of them as Generali Tay- 
lor can spare for the service—at least five compa- 
nies. 

All these mounted volunteers have been called out 
to operate principally against the guerrillas; and when 
the line of communication is opened, they will join 
Gen. Scott. Gen. Patterson, who left Washington 
on Monday on his way to Norfolk—there to deliver 
some baggage, which is to go round to Pensacola in 
the Water Witch— will go thence to Pensacola where 
he is to embark in the same vessel with other offi- 
cers, for his point of destination. It is said that he 
is to take charge of this military force, unless order 
should have been received from Gen. Scott to change 
these arrangements; and after he has opened the line 
of communication, he will join the General’s camp. 

[ Washington Union. 


Major General Patterson.—The Pennsylvanian says, 
‘the will assume the command of his division in Mexi- 
co, which, it will be recollected, he was deprived of 
on the disbanding of the seven regiments of volun- 
teers by General Scott, after the battle of Cerro 
Gordo.” [Jb. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








Postace.—The New York Herald gives the fol- 
lowing as the rates of postage on newspapers and 
le;ters to the old world, by the several lines of steam 
ships and packets belonging to that port. 

American Line—Steamship Washington. 
For each letter and package not exceeding half an 
ounce 24 cents- 
Over half and not exceeding 1 ounce 48 cents. 
For every additional half ounce or fraction 15 cents. 
On each newspaper, pamphlet, or price cur. 8 cents. 
Mail matter to Bremen either for delivery or dis- 
tribution, may be sent either with or without the 
postage being previously paid. 
British Steam Ship-—Sarah Sands. 
For each letter weighing half ounce or less, 25 cents 
For every additional half ounce, 25 cents. 
French Line—Steam Ships Union, Philadelphia, New 
York, Missouri &c, 

{It must be borne in mind that the rates by the 
French line, refer to letters weighing only one quar- 
ter of an ounce. 


Postage at the New York post office, i ceut. 
Postage to cross the Atlantic, 90 « 
Postage from Havre to Paris, 10 « 
Total, 31 “ 
Postage of a letter from New York io England, via 

Havre. 

Postage at the New York post office, 1 cent. 
Postage to cross the Atlantic, 990 «6 
Postage from Havre to English shore, Q « 


English taxation from the shore to the letter’s 


destination, 0 
Total, 33 


Packet shtps for Liverpool. 
On each letter weighing 3 ounce, 
Newspapers, 2 
The Herald says, those ata distance from New 
York wishing to send letters by the packet ships, 
have merely to post pay them to New York, and 
they will go their destination. It is generally sup- 
posed that these letters, unless the ship postage of 
11}, in addition, is made, the letters will go in tran- 
sient vessels. This, we understand, is not so. 
So much for the steamships and packet ships leay- 
ing the port of New York. 
etters destined for the old world, and intended to 
be transmitted thence by the Cunard steamships 
lying between Boston and Liverpool, must be pre- 
paid through the United States. The British post- 
age will be charged the persons to whom they are 
directed. ' ; 
It is to be regretted that there is so much diversity 
in the rates of postage, and the difference in the re- 
gulations of the several steamships. Thus, letters 
cannot be pre-paid across the Atlantic by the Cunard 
steamships, and they must be pre-paid by the vessels 


of the other lines. 


125 cents. 


sé 


A speech From Mr. Wesster.—We find in the 
Tribune an editorial account of the proceedings at 
Grafton, N. H., a few days ago, on the occasion of 
celebrating the completion of an important stage of 











progress in the northern railroad, which is now pas- 
sable two-thirds the distance from Concord, N. H.., 
to the Connecticut river, and which, when complet- 
ed, will make a continuous line of railroad from 
Georgia to Montreal. There was a large concourse 
of people present on the occasion, and, among the 
rest, Danie Wesster, whose birth place is hard by 
the scene of celebration. Being called on, he is re- 
ported to have spoken as follows:— 

“Tam very happy, fellow citizens, to be here on 
this occasion—to meet here the directors of the 
northern railroad,—the directors of various other 
railroads connected with it below, and such a num- 
ber of my fellow-citizens, inhabitants of this part of 
the state. Perhaps my pleasure and my surprise at 
the success of this great enterprise, so far, are the 
greater from the fact of my early acquaintance with 
this region and all its localities.” 

x sd & x * # 

“In my youth and early manhood I have traversed 
these mountains along all the roads or passes which 
lead through or over them. We are on Smith’s ri- 
ver, which, while in college, I had occasion to swim; 
even that could not always be done;and I have made 
a circuit of many a rough and tedious mile to get 
over it. At that day, steam, as a motive power, act- 
ing on water and Jand, was thought of by nobody; 
nor were there good practical roads in this part of 
the state. At that day one must have traversed this 
wilderness on horseback or on foot. So late as 
when I left college, there was no road from river to 
river for a carriage for the conveyance of persons.— 
I well recollect the commencement of the turnpike 
system. The granting of the charter of the fourth 
turnpike which led from Lebanon to Boscawen, was 
regarded as a wonderful era.” 

* * & a s * 

‘I remember to have attended the first meeting of 
the proprietors of this turnpike at Andover. It was 
difficult to persuade them that it was possible to have 
a passable carriage road over these mountains. I 
was too young and too poor to be a subscriber, but I 
held the proxies of several absent subscribers, and 
what 1] Jacked in knowledge and experience, I made 
up in zeal; and as far as J vow remember, my first 
speech, after I left college, was in favor of what was 
then regarded as a great and almost impracticable 
internal improvement, to wit: the making of a smooth 
though hilly road from Connecticut river, oppusite 
the mouth of the White river to the Merrimack ri- 
ver, at the mouth of Contoocook. Perhaps the 
most valuable result of the making of this and other 
turnpikes was the communication of knowledge upon 
road-making among people—for in a few years af- 
terwards, great numbers of the people went to 
church, electoral and other meetings, in chaises and 
wagons, over very tolerable roads. 

“The next stage after turnpikes was canals. Goy. 
Sullivan, Dr. Dexter, Col. Baidwin and other emi- 
nent citizens of Massachusetts, had planned the 
Middlesex canal, connecting the Merrimack river at 
Pawtucket falls, near where Lowell now is, with 
Boston. And acanal was built round those falls 
also, to complete a water conveyance to Newbury- 
port. Greatexpense was incurred afterwards in 
Iggieine the various faljs higher up the river, until 
a} .wogth the river was made navigable for boats as 
high as Concord. This was thought to be a great 


land most useful achievement, and so indeed it was. 


But a vastly greater was now approaching, the era 
of steam. ‘That is the invention which distinguishes 
this age. The application of steam to the moving 
of heavy bodies, on the water, and on the land, tow- 
ers above all other inventions of this or the preced- 
ing age, as the Cardigan mountain now before us lifts 
itself above the little hillocks at its base. 


‘Fellow citizens, can we witbout wonder consider 
where we are and what has brought us here? - Seve- 
ral of this company left Boston and Salem this morn- 
ing. They passed the Kearsage on the left, the 
Ragged Mountain on the right, have threaded all the 
valleys and gorges, and here they now are at two 
o'clock, at the foot of the Cardigan hills. They 
probably went to market this morning, ordered their 
dinners, went home toa leisure breakfast, and set 
out. Here they now are enjoying the collation of 
our hospitable friend, Mr. Cass, at the hour when 
their families are dining at home. By the way, if 
they had thought fit—and it would have been a hap- 
py thought—they might have brought us a few fish, 
taken out of the sea at sunrise this morning, and we 
might here enjoy a6 good a fish dinner as our friends 
are now enjoying at Phillips’ Beaeh or Nahaot.— 
This would bave been rather striking—a chowder at 
the foot of the Cardigan hills wouid have been a 
thing to be talked about. 

“Fellow citizens, this railroad may be said to 
bring the sea to your doors. You cannot, indeed, 
snuff its salt water, but you will both snuff and taste 
its best products, as fresh as those who live on its 
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shores. | cannot conceive of any policy lacie co = 
to the great mass of the community than the wel yesal 
which established these public improvements. La “ 

: whic 


me say, feliow citizens, that in the histor 

inventions there is hardly one so well calcula dred 
that of railroads to equalize the condition of me ™ aslee| 
The richest must travel in the cars, for there ae In| 
travel fastest; the poorest can travel in the fo, vault 


while they could not travel otherwise, because thi whicl 




























mode of conveyance costs but little time freest 
Probably there are in the multitude before ae at amon, 
who have friends at such distances that they on forme 
hardly have visited them, had not railroads Fahy of the 
their assistance to save their time and to gaye theis = 
expense. Men are thus brought together ag ng ‘i e 
bors and acquaintances who live two hundred miles _ 
apart. 
“We sometimes hear idle prejudices expressed eer 
against railroads, because they are close corpora. ten 
tions; but so from the necessity of the case they ne. MM rer - 
cessarily must be, because the track of a railway | “ 
cannot be a road, upon which every man may drive “* . 
his own carriage. Sometimes, it is true, these rail A Je - 
roads interrupt or annoy individuals in the enjoyment my a8 
of their property; for these cases the most ample ~ mah 
compensation ought to be made. { have myself had MMMM the vou 
a little taste of this inconvenience. When the 
directors of the road resolved to lay it out UPON the 
river, (as 1 must say they were very wise in doing,) Late ¢ 
they showed themselves a little too loving to me Awsterd 
coming so near my farm house, that the thunder of And 
their engines and the screams of their steam whistles / 
to say nothing of other inconveniences, not a litle 
disturbed the peace and repose of its occupants, 
There is beside an awkward and ugly embankment, Mowiy 
thrown up across my meadows. [1 injures the looks Nnadhh 
of the fields. ed lo sev 
“But I have remarked, fellow citizens, that rail + jwcodh 
road directors and ra)lroad projectors are no enthy ee i 





siastic lovers of Jandscape beauty; a handsome field 
or lawn, beautiful copses and all the gorgeousness 0 
forest scenery, pass for little in their eyes. Theig 
business is to cut and to slash, to level or deface 
finely rounded field and fill up beautifully winding 
valleys. ‘They are quite utilitarian in their creed ang 
in their practice. ‘Their business js to make ane 
road. They look upona wel) constructed embank 
ment a8 an agreeable work of art—a long, deep cu 
through hard pan and rock, such as we have jus 
passed, gives them delight to behold—and if they ca 
find a fair reason to run a tunnel under a deep moun 
tain, they are half in raptures. 

“To be serious, gentlemen, | must say J admi 
the skill, the enterprise, and that bold defiance ¢ 
expense which have enabled the directurs of th 
road to bring it with an easy ascent more than ol 
feet above the level of the Merrimac river. W 
shali soon see it cross yonder mountainous ridg 
commonly called “Height of Land,” and then 
pitch down into the fair valley of the Connectici 

“Fellow citizens, you who live along the line 
road must already begin to feel its beneficial ellec 
Your country is rather a rough one. ‘here 8 
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indeed, good jands about the base of the Kearsag@ia:p.).,, 
on Beach hill, Babcock’s biil, and other places a)@iBy i. rn De 
cent tothe road. There are other portions 00! Giles ang ty, 
ferule. We may infer this from the names t ove, in th 











bear. We have come through “Little Gam 
‘Hard Scrabble” and ‘‘Dungeswamp,” which lat 
| understand is an Indian word to signify the poor 
land in creation. But, fellow citizens, heallh 4 
industry, good morals and good government ha 


Mation; ¢, 
Ou each, iy 
Yes Who 

ass 10 bit 
Mb thei¢ jn 





















made your homes among these mountains prosper v the day 
and happy. ‘This great improvement conies lo Jo tthe pays 
jarther assistance. It will give you new facililt mg a ua 
connect sou more readily with other portions of ied, 

state, and most assuredly, according to all espé Ph The 
ence, create new objects for application of your’ Y Richard 
terprise and your labor. You do not yet vegil MS, lo sett} 








know the benefit, which it will confer on n> 
rejoice most heartily that my native siale “i 
ed a policy which has led to these resulls- if 
that policy may be steadily pursued till intern? 
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provement in some really and intrinsically he le that the 
form shall reach every glen and every mounlal tle from th 
of the state.’’ ‘ 5 edied, 

* * > * 
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THE FUNERAL OF Peter G. Srorvesn 
lace on Friday last, from his late residene 
Y. without any parade, though largely oom 
the most respectable families of the city. His a 
were deposited in the old Stuyvesant vault un - 
church of St. Mark The regular correspon } 
the National Intelligencer was present on at 

sion, and after describing the funeral, ma 
following remarks: a efe 
The present church building has og ; 
about a half century, but stands oD the — 
where stood the old church in which Gover 
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nt used to worship, and near by the old pear tree 
which he ptarted some two bundred years ago, and 
which still continues to bear fruit, though it is a hun- 
gred and fifty years since the Governor himself fell 
4 church yard of St. Mark’s are many family 
yaults of old and wealthy families the entrance to 


vesa 


which are generally marked by horizontal slabs of 


freestone or marble with brief inscriptions and 
among them | noticed that of Daniel D. Tompkins, 
formerly Vice President of the United States. Some 
of the tablets are so old that the lettering is nearly 
d. 
Stuyvesant vault is under the church the en- 
france being on the outside of the building. After 
the corpse was deposited, I went into the vault, 
which may be fifieen or twenty feet in length, and 
ten or twelve in width, with a low arch of about six 
feet inheight. It now contains nine coffins of grown 
rsons and five or six children. And among them 
rest the remains of Petrus Stuyvesant, who, though 
the pea of genius has embalmed his memory in bur- 
Jesque, was undoubtedly an able and worthy govern- 
or, anda brave and gallant soldier. Ona tablet in 
the wall of the church, directly over the entrance to 
the vault, is this inscription: 
In this vault lies buried 
Peter STUYVESANT, 
Late Captain General and Governor in chief of 
Awsterdam in New Netherlands, now called N. Y. 
And the Dutch West India Islands. Died in 
August, A. D. 1682, aged 80 years. 


Muniricent Bequests.—Julien Poydras, Esq., late 
ofthe Parish Pointe Coupee, in Louisiana, beqgeath- 
ed lo several parishes in the state, 1dividuals, orphan 
asylums and other charitable associations property 
of immense value and a large amount of funds.— 
Among the institutious thus aided are the Poydras 
rphan Asylum of New Orleans and the Charity 
ospital in that city. ‘T'o the parish of Pointe Cou- 
pee, the deceased gave $20,000—the interest of this 

m to be employed in giving adowry to all the girls 
{said parish who may get married; the unfortunate 
ove always preferred. Also $20,000—the interest 
ode employed towards contributing to an academy 
pr college, to be espectally established in the parish. 
He also bequeathed to West Baton Rogue $30,000, 
¢ interest to be employed in giving a dowry tothe 
irl ofthe parish when they marry. To eachof his 
pod children he gave $500; to each of his negroes, 
nale and temale, large and small, $10; to Mr. Felix 
bernard $2000; to Mr. Willis Alston, of N: C., 
p00; to Madame Zacharie, widow of the Cashier 
ithe Bank of Louisiana, $2000; to Miss Frances 
allawn, daughter of Mr. Albert Gallatin, U. States 
mbassador to France, $10,000; to Mr. Laffitte, 
olary Public of N. Orleans, $6000; to Mr. Eustache 
bedel, of Puinte Coupee, $2000; besides various 
her sums to different individuals. 

The possessions of tiie benevolent testator were 
ry lage and extremely valuable. In his will it 
‘aid, “independently of some uncultivated lands 
it belong to me, | am owner of six plantations: of 
hich four are situated in the parish of Pointe Cou- 
#, ald two in that of West Baton Rouge. One 
ue, in the parish of Pointe Coupee, is a sugar 
anlation; the other five are cotton plantations.” 

ueach of the plantations there are a great many 
"es who are to be sold at public sale, the pur. 
“sere (0 bind theimselves to emancipate the slaves 
ih their increase at the end of twenty five years 

N the day of sale. Tne balance of the estate, 
tthe payment of the legacies, is to be divided 
ce * Sauber of nephews and nieces of the de- 
ph Theodore Baudue, of New Orleans, and 
Richard, of Pointe Cuupee, are appointed exe- 
"8, lo settle the estate in five years, each of whom 


p eeive twenty five thousand dollars for his ser- 


ee re 


ay Mai Bags.—We are glad to be able to 
* re the evil complained of in the following 
hogy the New York Herald, will speedily be 
‘ene Our enterprising townsmen, Messrs. 
“ pared & cu., have made a contract with 
i Cott ce department for furnishing a number 
b dose "e Duck water proof mail bags, partieu- 
a! ed by us a short time ago, which will 
“ Periect safety of all mail matter placed 








mba of the Mails.— Recent observation and in- 
the ed us to the belief that the frequent fail- 
( chage Peet mails through the country are 
hing y the by the negligent and unsafe mode of 
toa, ose mails, in the post offices for trans- 


"€ Dews 


ing ane periodicals, and the like, instead 











}as all mail matter should be, are, for the most part, 
carried iike turnips for the market, in thin cotton 
bags, tied with a string, and with no other direction than 
a strip of paper, which, being torn off and lost, by hand- 
ling on the way, leaves the destination of suck bags un- 
certain, and miscarriage and delay usually ensue. 

We have been told it is not very rare tosee a bag 
of newspapers untied, on a western steambuoat, to 
relieve the passengers from the irksomeness of low 
water travelling. 

When the safety, and consequent regularity, of the 
newspaper mail—the most important to the great 
mass of the people—are thus disregarded by the post 
office department itself, in not providing suitable 
means for its safe conveyance, it is not surprising 
that that portion of the matter is slighted by many 
carriers of the mail, all over the country. We are 
told itis common for the drivers of stage coaches, 
carrying the mail, in order to accommod.te more 
passengers, to leave behind, for the next trip, the 
bags without locks, because they infer, from ihat 
circumstance, that they contain nothing of much 
importance. 

It is due to the press and the people, who are taxed 
to support the post office establishment, that the post 
master general should turn his attention to the cor- 
rection of this great evil, by causing all the mails to 
ve conveyed under lock and key. 

[ Baltimore American. 


Irregularity in Mails.—-The present mail arrange- 
meni is exceedingly defective, and most defective in 
this, that there is no sufficient check upon the carriers.— 
A meil may leave St. Louis, this morning, with a 
bag, or a number of bags, for any office or route in 
the vicinity, and the post master at the end of the 
route, can know nothing of the number or contents 
of the bags, unless the driver chooses to bring him the 
whole pile. Whilst the contractors are careful to 
note on the way bill every passenger, and every lot 
or parcel of extra baggage, the number of the mail 
bags, their destination, &c., isnot mentioned. This 
is the secret, in our opinion, of the repeated failures 
of the mail. If there is an extra passenger or extra 
baggage—which of course pays extra charges—it is 
easy for the driver to throw aside a mail bag, to be 
taken up by some futurecoach. That thishas been 
done, we have no doubt: that it will continue to be 
perpetrated until the post office department establish- 
es a better regulation on the subject, we are equally 
certain. Let every stage coach carry a way bill, and 
let it be made a penal offence for the coach to arrive 
at the office without it, showing the number of bags 
started, and the number received on the route, and 
let every post master be compelled to erdorse on this 
way bill the date and lime of the arrival of the mail 
at his office, and the number of mail bags, aod our 
word for it, more than half the difficulties would be 
atanend. The contractors, whom we regard, gen- 
erally, as honest, and disposed tu do their duty—the 
postmasters and the government, would all have a 
check upon the drivers and all immediate agents. 
[St. Louis Republican. 

LewenserG’s Great TEeLescops—Astronomical 
Observatory.—Mr. Leon Lewenberg, Practical Opti- 
cian, No. 52 Read street, near Broadway, has >> 
exhibition an achromatic ‘l’elescope, fourteen feet in, 
length, with an eight and a half inch object glass, 
valued at $500U. Itis entirely the work of his own 
hands and is the result of two years untiring labor. 
This fact alone recommends him to the confi lence 
of the public in regard to a project, which for the 
promotion of his favorite science, and for the credit 
of the metropolis, he earnestly desires may be accom. 
plished. He proposes the erection of an observatory 
on a large scale, sufficient not only for practical pur- 
poses but furnished with a Planetarium, a Microscope 
of unsurpassed magnifying power, a Camera Obscura 
and all other means of illustrating this beautiful sci- 
ence, in order that through the medium of lectures, 
the public may be at once amused and edified. 

The instrument above alluded to, on comparison 
with other achromatics, will be found one of the 
greatest power in the world. The achromatic at 
Yale College has a five inch object glass, and a mag- 
uifying power of three hundred; that of Professor 
Mitchell, of Cincinnati, an eight inch object glass, 
eleven feet focus, and a power of four hundred; that 
at Dorpat in Russia, has only a six inch object giass, 
that of Professor Struve, at St. Petersburg, has a 
fifteen inch object glass. But this is to be surpassed 
by one designed for the contemplated observatory, 
on which Mr. Lewenberg is now at work. ‘The ob. 
ject glass, which we have examined, is made here, 
of American materials, twenty inches in diameter, 


This instrument, when completed, will be the largest 
of the kind in the world; and for an observatory to 
contain this, what location more desirable than our 


Britisn Parttament.—A late En 
the following table, 


ame period. 


glish paper gives 
: showing the beginning and dis- 
solution of the parliaments of Great Britain—four- 
teen ip number—for the last forty five years with a 
list of the Prime Ministers of the s 

Ist Dissolved June 29, 1802. 


24 Began Nov. 15 1802—dissolved Oct. 24 1896 


and will have a focal distance of forty feet or more. | € 


3d Dec. 15 1806 April 29 1897 
4th June 22 1807 Sept. 29 1412 
5th Nov. 22 13812 June 10 1818 
6th Jany. 14 1819 Feb. 29 1820 
7th April 21 1820 June 2 18236 
Sth Nov. 14 1826 July 24 1839 
9th Oct. 26 1830 April 23 1831 
10th June 14 1831 Dec. 3 1832 
11th Jan. 19 1833 Dec. 30 1834 
12th Feb. 19 1835 July 17 1837 
13th Nov. 15 1837 June 23 1841 
14th Aug. 11 1841 July 23 1847 


During the above period there were 15 premiers, viz: 
Mr. Addington Appointed March 7 1801 
Mr. Pitt do May 12 1803 


Lord Granville do. Jan. 8 1806 
Duke of Portland do March 20 1807 
Mr. Percival do June 23 1810 
Earl of Liverpool do June 8 1812 
Mr. Canning do Apri} 11 1827 
Viscount Goderich do Aug. 10 1827 
Duke of Wellington do Jan. 11 1828 
Earl Grey do Nov. 22 1830 
Lord M«lbourne do July 16 1934 
Sir Robert Peel do Dec. 10 1834 
Lord Melbourne do April 18 1835 
Sir Robert Peel do Aux. 30 1841 
Lord John Russell do June 29 1846 
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The whigs now having a majority in the house of re- 
presentatives, the question begins to. be mooted a; to the 
course they will adupt in relation to the further prose- 
cution of the war:~—whether they will grant the neces- 
sary supplies for its continuance, or not. Different pro- 
minent journals have taken different sides of the quesa- 
tion. 

The following extracts will give some idea of tha 
spirit of the press on the subject. The New York cor- 
respondent of the Union, (August 26th) says: ‘The 
Tribune and Courier are deep in a wrangle as to the 
course to be pursued by “the whig majority” in the 
house of representatives—the T'ribune insisting that the 
administration should be confied to a atrictly defensive 
war, and the Courier, on the other hand, (with the Al- 
bany Evening Journal,) maintaining that it is the duty 
of “the whig majority” to give to the executive all the 
supplies in men and money which he may ask to carry 
onthe war. * “4 . * The Tribune 
has at least the merit of consistency and apparent at- 
tachment to principle. The Courier and its allies but 
exhibit the utter and unpatrivtic proftigacy of “whig 
partizans, who, a little while ago, for no. better object 
‘than “to embarrass the administration,” were urging 
with might and main a national policy, which now they 
ars branding as cowardly, traitwrous, and everything 
vile.’ 

The Union proceeds to comment on the controversy 
as follows: 


‘‘SuppLigs FOR THe WAR. What will the whigs do at 


‘the next session? Will they try to stop the supplies? 


Some of the Hotspur presses. have recommended this 
course. Others,on the contrary, protest against it ag 
injurious to the country and fatal to themselves. We 
have seen the manly course: which the New York Coy. 
rier advises; and we are. now happy to find even the 
Baltimore Patriot urging the same policy. We repub- 
lish the article with pleasure, disclaiining, of course, its 
unjust strictures. upon. Mr. Polk. and the republican par. 
ty. But we are happy t0,see. the: Patriot give the follow. 
ing pledge for its party that they'“will vote at the next 


session, tor supplies proper and necessary fur the Sus- 


tenance and success of our arms.” Let the Balti 
Patriot speak for itself, and: let it recollect the ae 
assurance it has given, afput the course of the whigs:” 
“It is very certain thas, let congress meet when it 

may, either in a regular, or an extra session, the adminise 
tration will make heavy demands upon it for money.—~ 
It will be for the house. of representatives, in which the 
whigs will be in, the majority, to grant or withhold this 
money; and the effurt of the locofoco press has recently 
been directed to produce an impression upon the public 
mind that the. whigs will withhold or refuse to vate su 
plies to carry on the war. No man in the country would 
have more cause to rejoice at such a proceeding on the 
part of the whigs than Mr. Polk. It would give him a 
chance to escape from the dilemma in which he has 
been placed by the rashness which brought the war on, 
by giving him an excuse for abandoning it, which, as 
things stand now, there daes not seem to be any other 
way of his getting clear of, without involving himself in 
personal contradictions, and his administration in dis. 
race. 

“But the whigs of congress wl] do no such thing ag 
the locefoeo presses insinuate, and, we suspect, ho 
they willdo _ ‘The responsibility of the war rests alto. 


gether upon Mr. Polk. He brought it on, and the con- 








Veyed 1 good safe bags, secured by luck, 








metropolis? {[V. ¥. Eve, Jour. 


stitution gives him the management of it. 


None of his 
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responsibilities in these regards will be assumed by the 
house of representatives. For supplies prey: and ne- 
cessary for the sustenance and success of our arms, the 
whigs in congress will vote at the next session. We run 
no risk in saying this. ‘hat they will use the influence 
of their position to bring about an honorable peace, is 
certain; but all their efforts in that regard will be direct 
and positive. ‘They will not allow themselves, however 
much tempted by the wasteful extravagance of the ad- 
ministration and the indecision of its councils, to seek, 
by any indirection, such as withholding supplies, to put 
astop to the war. If no other means than this should 
present themselves, Mr. Polk may be sure that the war 
will go on, even though it should continue beyond his 
term of office.” 

The Cincinnati “Atlas” and the “Ohio State Journal’ 
hold rather a different language. They urge the house 
of representatives promptly to declare “that the war 
shall not be prosecuted for the dismemberment and con- 
quest of Mexico;” and thus they contend “the war will 
be speedily and honorably terminated.” To abandon 
everything to the enemy—all “‘indemn‘ty for the past and 
security for the future”—to throw away all the money 
which has been spent upon the war, and all the claims 
which our citizens have for spoliations--to yield those 
conquests, which can alone furnish us compensation, 
would be anything else than an honorable termination 
—anything > than a manifestation of the strength of 
our government. 1t would secure us anything else than 
a permanent peace. ‘The party who would succeed in 
forcing this disgraceful policy upon us, would, as one of 
their strongest papers says, be political suicides. And 
the Cincinnati Enquirer is therefore justified in saying, 
in reply to the “Atlas” and “State Journal,’’ “that the 
whigs in the next congress will not dare to withhold 
supplies; that they will not dare to go against the acqui- 
sition of additional territory, either by conquest or pur- 
chase; and further, that if war should not be ended by 
the Ist of January next, that the whig congress will vote 
men and money for the further vigorous prosecution of 
it. They will know better than do otherwise.” 





The National Intelligencer, alludes to the subject in 
the following words: 

*Let no one understand us, when exulting at the cer- 
tainty of a whig majority In the house of representatives, 
as expecting that majority to make any attempt to “stop 
the wheels of the government” by withholding either the 
necessary appropriations for the support of it, or refus- 
ing to provide the means for meeting any expenditures 
which have been already authorized by law. Quite the 
eontrary. Scrupulous regard for the public faith, and 
for the obligations of contracts generally, is a cardinal 
principle in the whig creed. ‘The whigs will, we hope 
and trust, do everything they can to bring this odious 
war with Mexico to an honorable close. But with re- 
ference to the public credit, for whatever purpose pledg- 
ed, we have no doubt that it is fortunate even as regards 
the administration itself, that the whigs are now cer- 
tainly ascendant in the body which has original jurisdic- 
tion over the ways and means. ‘They will doubtless 
hold the administration, in every department of it, to a 
rigid accountability; they may refuse to lay taxes on the 
necessaries of life, as proposed at the last session, that 
foreign luxuries may come into the country free of duty; 
but should the war with Mexico be prolonged until the 
meeting of congress, (which Heaven forbid!) other 
means not incompatible with national! honor and dig- 
nity than stopping the supplies will be found to put a 
stop to the war.” 





Wimor proviso. The following letter from Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN on the Wilmot proviso, is from the Penasylva- 
nian. Washington, 25th August, 1847. 

GENTLEMEN: I have been honored by the receipt of 
your kind invitation to unite with the democracy of Old 
Berks in their Harvest Home Celebration, to be held at 
Reading, on Saturday, the 28th inst. I should esteem 
it both a pleasure and a privilege to be present on that 
interesting occasion: it is, therefore, with regret | have 
to inform you, that my public duties during the present 
week will render this impossible. __ 

I rejoice to observe that the glorious democracy of 
“Old Berks” are buckling on their armor, and preparing 
for the approaching contest. It is long since any state 
election has involved such important consequences for 
the democracy of the Union, as the approaching elec- 
tion for governor of Pennsylvania. On its result may 
probably depend the ascendancy of the democracy of 
the Union for years to come. Hence our democratic 
brethren of o:her states are witnessing the contest with 
intense anxiety. ‘The field is a fair ome; our candidate 
well tried, able, and honest; and he has been regularly 
nominated by the party. Should he be defeated, the at- 
tempt will be vain to explain the decision of the ballot 
boxes in any other manner than by admitting that the 
whigs have the majority. Our candidate for canal com- 
missioner is, also, above all reproach, both personally 
and politically, and is eminently qualified for the duties 
of that important office. If, under such circumstances, 
the democratic Keystone should give way, there is great 
danger that the arch may tumble into pieces. I do not 
apprehend defeat, unless our wily foe should first lull us 
into security by making no extraordinary public efforts; 
and then, at the eleventh hour, quietly steal a march 
upon us, as they have done in some other states. Our 
vigilance ought to be constantly on the alert, until the 
moment of victory. : 

The question of slavery, in one of its ancient aspects, 
has been recently revived and threatens to convulse the 
eountry. The democratic party of the Union ought to 











prepare themselves in time for the approaching storm. 

eir best security, in the hour of danger, is to cling 
fast to their time-honored principles. A sacred regard 
for the federal constitution, and for the reserved rights 
of the states, is the immovable basis on which the party 
can alone safely rest. This has saved us from the in- 
roads of abolition. Northern democrats are not expect- 
ed to approve slavery in the abstract; but they owe it to 
themselves, as they value the Union, and all the politi- 
cal blessings which bountifully flow from it, to abide by 
the compromises of the constitution, and leave the ques- 
tion, where that instrument has left it,to the states 
wherein slavery exists. Our fathers have made this 
agreement with their brethren of the south; and it is not 
for the descendants of either party, in the present gene- 
ration, to cancel this solemn compact. The abolition- 
ists, by their effurts to annul it, have arrested the natu- 
ral progress of emancipation, and done great injury to 
the slaves themselves. 

After Louisiana was acquired from France by Mr. 
Jefferson, and when the state of Missouri, which con- 
stitu‘ed a part of it, was about to be admitted into the 
Union, the Missouri question arose, and in i's progress 
threatened the dissolution of the Union. This was set- 
(led by the men of the last generation, as other import- 
ant and dangerons questions have been settled, in a 
spirit of mutual concession. Under the Missouri com- 
promise, slavery was ‘forever prohibited” north of 36 
deg. 30 min.; and south of this parallel the question was 
left to be decided by the people. Congress, in the ad- 
mission of Texas, following in the footsteps of their pre- 
decessors, adopted the same rule; and, in my opinion, 
the harmony of the’states, and even the security of the 
Union iuesll paanies that the line of the Missouri com- 
promise should be extended to any new territory which 
we mnay acquire from Mexico. 

1 should entertain the same opinion, even if it were 
certain that this would become a serio.s practical ques: 
lion; but that it ean never be thus considered, must be 
evident to all who have attentively examined the sub- 
ject. 

Neither the soil, the climate, nor the productions of 
that portion of California south of 36 deg. 30 min. nor 
indeed of any portion of it, north or south, is adapted 
to slave labor; and, beside, every facility would be there 
afforded to the slave to escape from his master. Such 
property would be utterly insecure in any part of Cali- 
fornia. It is morally impossible, therefore, that a ma- 
jority of the emigrants to that portion of the territory 
south of 36 deg. 30 min. which wil! be chiefly compos- 
ed of our fellow citizens from the eastern, middle, and 
western states, will ever re-establish sluvery within its 
limits. In regard to New Mexico, east of the Rio 
Grande, the question has been alreacy settled by the ad- 
mission of Texas into the Union. 

Should we acquire territory beyond the Rio Grande, 
and east of the Rocky Mountains, it is still more im. 
probable that a majority of the people of that region 
would consent to re-establish slavery. They are them- 
selves, in a large proportion, a colored population; and 
among them the negro does not socially belong to a de- 
graded race. 

The question is, therefore, not one of practical im. 
portance. Its agitation, however honestly intended, can 
produce no effect but to alienate the people of different 
portions of the Union from each other, to excite section. 
al divisions and jealousies; and to distract and possibly 
destroy the democratic party, on the ascendancy of 
whose principles and measures depends, as | firmly be- 
lieve, the success of our grand experiment of self-go- 
vernment. 

Such have been my individual opirions, openly and 
freely expressed, ever since the commencement of the 
present unfortunate agitation; and of all places in the 
world, I prefer to put them on record before the incor- 
ruptible democracy of Old Berks. I, theretore, beg 
leave to offer you the following sentiment: 

The Missouri Compromise—lts adoption in 1420 sav- 
ed the Union from threatened convulsions. Its exten- 
sion in 1848 to any new territory which we may acquire, 
will secure the like happy result. 

Ours, very respectfuily, 
JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Charles Kessler, Esq. president, and George F. Spaya 
and Jacob Livengood, Esqs., secretaries, &c., &ec. 





Tue TaRIFF. The Richmond Enquirer, thus in a 
lew words, states the difference in principle between the 
whigs and the administration party, relative to the ope- 
ration of a high and a low tariff, which it is well to keep 
distinctly in view: “But yet the whigs cling to their ba- 
tred of the tariff, of 1846. They repudiate the doctrine 
that Mr. Clay himself so confidently sanctioned at one 
period of his life. He declared in congress that a na- 
tion’s imports were measured by her exports, and that 
in a series of years the quantity exported from a coun- 
try must balance that imported into it. The logical 
deduction from these principles was, that a system that 
imposed the lightest possible restrictions on foreing im- 
poris into onr country, would enable foreign countries 
to buy from us the largest amount of our agricultural 
produetions. ‘This dedution has been abundantly veri- 
fied by the history of English commerce—yea, by the 
history of our own trade. The whigs deny this, but 
without reason. They contend that the prosperity of 
the country since the tariff of 1846 went into operation, 
was produced by the famine in Ireland. But the only 
effect of the scarcity in Europe would be to increase 
the price of breadstuffe. This leaves the prosperity in 
other branches of industry except agriculture unac- 





counted for—and of course fails to account for the 
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whole phenomena. There must be some ot her ¢ 


at work; and wecan see none other except 
of 1846. re 
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The unusual demand from Europe ha 
yet prices range much higher than formly, 
is plain. The tariff of 1846 is the only thing that 
have produce the beneficial effect. Our past —— 
proves that this is the source ot our Prosperity; for tas | 
from 1824 to 1847, has a reduction of duties failed ’ 
increase the price of our agricultural] Stapls. We ! 
sert this without fear of contradiction from anv dnewae ; 
will examine the facts. Reason in this Matter jg gy r 

h 
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° ceased, and 
The reason 


tained by the actual experience of the country, 


home market has been proved inadequate, Wheneye 








we relied upon it, to keep up the prices of Agricultural d 
productions.” . ps 
_ WAR WITH MEXICO. [Ep 
ee 

Three days later from Vera Cruz.—Return of Genera! s: 
Paredes to Mexico.—His successful €SCaPE into the sil 
interior. an 
The New Orleans Picayune, August 21, 10, 4. M. is 
says—The steamship Alabama, Capt. Windle, arriy. the 


ed this morning from Vera Cruz, bav ing sailed thencg 
on the 15th instant. : 

Quite the most important news by this arriyaj jg 
the return of Gen. Paredes to Mexico. 
























At last ae reg 
counts he was in Paris. He reached Vera Cruz oq him 
the 14th instant, in the English Royal mail sicame of 
Teviot, under an assumed name. The steamer was coul 
telegraphed about 6 o’clock in the morning from the 
castle. v 

From the steamer herselfa private signal was thrown 93 
oul, known only to English merchants, that a distip 
guished personage was on board. Preparation wa 
made for his immediate reception by his friends, byt In: 
all was still as midnight. The steamer anchored, SI; 
and Don Martino, passenger from Havana, leaped the 
into the first boat lying alongside, landed on the car 
mole, and went to his friend Pepe Zamora, borrowed Th 
40 ounces, three horses, hat, coat and servant, and [Spar 
was past the gates in less than thirty minules, with been 
fast horse and aclear track. . : items 

The mail from the steamer in the meantime came Prime 
on shore. Among the letters were some Lo the cok from ( 
lector and others from Gen. Caimpbeil, our consul a It 
Havana, disclosing the fact that General Marian amons 
Paredes y Arrillaga, ex-President of Mexico, ba was 
taken passage on the steamer, and directing themt countr 
Jlook out for him. The information cawe an houG time, ; 
too late; the bird had fown. We gather Uiese fac massac 
from one of our correspondents, and below we give All | 
letter from another, without having time to pune women 
upon his speculations as the influence of the returt the In¢ 
of Paredes upon the war. taken 

We are deeply pained to Jearn of the death o the plot 
Colonel Wilson, of the 12th infantry. He was The | 
presented to us by the Jast arvival as convalesceo the yy. 
but he died the evening of the 12th instant. Ee w order to 
to have commanded the train which left Vera Ur El Si 
on the 7th inst. He was burried un the 13: isla pubjishe 
the following orders having been issued for the 0 of the § 
casion: we Nerals, 1 

ORDER NO. 34. a merica 
Headquarters, Vera Cruz, Aug. 12, 184i. BOlicit th 

It is announced to this command, the nelanclG neighby, 
intelligence of the death of Col. Lewis D. Wik lish in th 
of the 1£th Regiment U. S. infantry, who died 
this date. Fy 


The escort for his funeral will be commanded 
the Lieutenant Colonel commanding, and consist 
the Ist U.S. infantry, stationed in the cily. 
funeral will take place at 5 o'clock, P. M. 0m 
morrow, to which all the U. S. navy, cilizels 
strangers are respectfully invited to attend. 

By order of Lieut. Col. Mies. vt dj 

W. L. CRITTENDEN, ict 

The company of Capt. Haile, of the 14th i 
reached Vera Cruz on the 12th inst. was imuedlt 
armed and left the same evening for the scel 
action. There had been no further arrival rt 
train, which was deemed a good omen. = 
courier has arrived at Vera Cruz from Pueb oy 
came through on the 12th instant. He ae 
on the 7th. He reported that the army ye 
its march that day agreeably to annvuncoue 


The Washington Union of Saturday nig 
We have seen letters from Vera Cruz, vir 
received by this evening’s Svuthert ore 
relate to the two interesting topics 4 Pare 
ing, and of Major Lally’s detachment. | 

“As to Paredes, we uarat to state that the Om 
of the British steamer must have p00 ae 
with his true name and character, a8" 
not hesitate to speak freely ou board the ve rf 
spoke freely of Santa Anna’s want of er 5 / 
and principles, and declared that uniortu! 3 of | 
would have to throw herself into the <b iat 
rica, or of some European power. ( 
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Poe ae: ME er ‘. ae | < aeuery- NAD COARSE ASS I sn ea eee 
me other cane. gion is suspicious, and confirms what the president eS “Rin te nena nae 
except the t rif stated in his message to congress:) . , | ie ae of wagons lost is said to be very great, | appears that the T isi ' 
ariff iin any event, it was certain that no change what- oat the killed and wounded of our men exceeds 250, | the neighborh Od eam visited several ranchos in 
. . ever in the Government of Mexico which would de-| tiv ueing the whole command to 400 and odd effec-| tacks had Slat yer the place where the recent at- 
has ceased, and rive Paredes of power could be for the worse ane roops. The guerrillas were in great force on | goods and oa made upon the trains. They found 
ly. The reason Pfar as the United Disiesuhied seunthied widia & ry occasion; and it is said that, as they are persuad- | the guilt of perty. captured from the trains, and 
jeans could was highly probable that any change must iin Pa a ahah eattg R, . oH te amount of specie with the] ved, the Seeeaste eae, ple ag — clearly pro- 
wir. Past Distory better.” e attacked throughout the whole of its | guilty burnt aken, the dwellings of the 
rape ke for never, Paredes is a monarchist—a friend of a forei long route, as long as the enemy can bring an effec- Killed, Cc ane several known desperate characters 
uties failed t h, there i ' oreign | tive man into the field ' aptain Baylor was returni 
staphs. We as monarch, there is some reason to believe; and his El! Jarocho, at ; prisoners, when he was s ing with three 
rom any one who esence in Mexico, if 1t looks to any change, looks| mation h o, at the close of his letter, says infor- hundred Mexicans and c mare by some three 
‘his matter is ey rather abroad than to America, for the change of as just arrived that “the Yankees have] Mexicans charged ompletely hemmed in. The 
€ country. The her rulers. It will remain for the British cbntaln to vik gpiccangM Pic 9%: tale is grossly exaggerated, | of them at the — on thst yn killing many 
equate, when explain how and why he, asa ; eno doubt, though we believe th j - 4 hree of the part 

es of agricultural decided an enemy ‘ais our buch a lt aad witeben sells Bald nes had to fight its way icaa ae aly hoe ae on monn dread fears 
til acquainting us with his character. ? u “sche oa with which other preceding trains | seen he was i ate Captain Baylor was last 
re jt appears from the Vera Cruz letter, that when Soe had to contend—such as vastly increased | and only three of his and unhorsed, but still fighting, 
Ico. Paredes entered that city, he was recognised by two umbers on the part of the assailants, &c. The | They think it impo ible tt Vedas ora rag 
 RAneeaeae or three persons—an inspector at the gate “a b ee of forwarding reinforcements from Vera | escaped, and as ae e that any more could have 
eturn of Genera! Senor Atocha, who attempted justificatio rf y ) Vruz, sufficiently proves the factof the command returned their f ays had elapsed, and none had 
al escape into the silence Upon the lame excuse, that thomas vy oa having beer vigorously attacked, - Letters ethane are the doubtless correct,— 
an American citizen, yet he was no spy! Th as err chos, establisbi ong the property in the ran- 

ust 21,10, A.M, js, that Paredes scarcely remained wn. ee: Rare coincipence. On the same day of the| Alcalde a ineionned te Soe. ee ee 
ot. Windle, arrir. the city, and went off without the knowledge of Col same month, from the same kind of craft, of the | been therefore and Canales. The Alcalde has 
ving sailed thence Wilson, or any of the military officers. 8 Ol. | same nation, from the same place, to the same place, | that the abicumenes Letters from Cerralvo state 

| ang Asto Major Lally, he is reported to have been Santa Anna and Paredes disembarked. If the latter | train between that po lying in wait to cut off ever 
by this arrival jg attacked by about 1.500 guerillas, whom h had had a pass, the coincidence would be better man writes lat place and Monterey. A gentle- 
eet. ht len on iehid:  ealiarceuenk hed Babe yh ae LN 0. paras mel me — — a day passes without some 
d Vera Cruz on him of about four hundred troops, iaclading a free to| Gen. Santa Anna debarked from a British steamer | Americans | cig 9: on the road, and that the 
pas sicamer of cavalry, with munitions, &c. &e. No later rps Salant Cruz, on the 14th August 1846, and Paredes, | in their immediate "viniadine Ona in large force 
e2 anil - “re ; : 

Resales tent count had been received of him or from him. Freese 9 from a British steamer, on the 14th | acting, ae on the ilcutien.” We eee 9d 

’ correspondent, no mounted far ’ $ the 
We received New Orleans pa — ; nies 1Q0ee at tae 

<a pers of the 2: , the means of post, nor 
signal was thrown 23d ultimo—the latter being those regularly ion ae Ad ampico Vetter of the 17th August says that should an pg —_ reaped own, 
x thata Cistine From the New Orleans Bee, August 22, 1847 . the Louisiana regiment in that place, under command is much tu be desired th myer ee require it. It 
b hi friend ha IMPORTANT FROM YUCATAN. of Col. De Russey, left their homes a few months | Clearly see the great folly + Foremnmnens will soon 

y his friends, but Insurrection of Indians in Yucatan—Horrible eee th aaneneS sirang and of this number not/| this line with their hands tied = — along 

an two hundred appeared on parade on the ing stock of, witt ’ made a laugh- 
2 ’ 1 an enemy $0 contemptible a 
$ the 












teamer anchored, 
m Havana, leaped 
de, landed on the 
Zamora, borrowed 
. and servant, and 
rly minutes, wilh 


Slaughter of the White inhabi 
itants—Appealto | ry ¥ 
te Inhabitants of Guatimala to assist the Mexi- | eagle ne Cee ee: had brought about Mexicans. 
‘ ge egiment. 
Through the politeness of the edi | "i 
: e editors of a | = ; 
[Spanish paper published in New rami ory edd From tHe Rio Granpe. An arrival at N. Or- Wedne Nae aa ule atrived at Ot alte 
been favored with a proof sheet of the a paler leans brings advices from Brazos to the 17th ult. nes a’, the 25:h ult. Col. Fremont and bie 
items which they have received by the siabie | + it appears that the roads between Monterey and te ttt a a Aho Saases, and will sevign ie the 
Primera Campechana, arrived yesterday ae ner | Camargo are becoming more and more infested with “a iy sac nae oe tany , 
oy Campeachy. nova) ieneanios cavalry and guerrilla bands, and several Phe ee California on his homeward 
{ appears that an insurrectio | trails have been attacked on the 15th June. He ; 

n had brok | " j aff was accompani 
among the Indians at Yucatan, the object of eee | La Patria publisned at New Orleans, contains a rae —— staff and several discharged pat cw 
was lo slaughter all the white inhabitants of th t/ letter from Havana, which states that four British rmerly belonging to the Mormon battalion ; 
country. But the plot was fortunately dise of that) officers accompanied Paredes, but it does not appear his whole party numbered from filty to Bn that 
ime, although a number of bibabiteees teh sod whether they had landed at Vera Cruz. r thea " ¥ five 
mivaered ip birerdtsyittugss e een > The New Orleans papers brings us accouats from ames Fremont, being under arrest, and ordered 
Sane the white and mulatto men, together with the | i pate s the 18th ultimo, by which it appear- ders, left California. ‘ita ite of disobedience of or 

en and children of Tepich, were ‘that a most lamentable state of thin is ally alifornia with his part 4 
murd | ad gs exists along that Q . } party about the 
~ Indians. One of their Chiefs, Ainieale epg ‘the route to Monterey, for want of a proper force ivr “nat General Kearney did, and was but a shiont 
en prisoner and executed. They doclecea tt t on the road, and that the Mexicans are robbing and res eae in his rear during the entire journey, and 
\ e plot had been organized for about 17 is vat | slaughtering without restraint every thing and every ce i Fort Leavenworth before the General's d 
az party question which had existed ee body that is not strongly protected by a suitable es- sada ood eigheng General K. arrived at the 
ucatecos was set aside, and the : nN | cort. ay the 22d ultimo, havi 
, all Sin ’ ing made t ; 
gt resist the insurgents. y united in | : It also appears that the heavy trains have been arene hy hry vary anor space of wixty See bot 
hob iglio XIX, a paper published in Yucatan, | alted by order of General Taylor, which the Mata- histone { 1e south pass for his rqute, and had man 
pudlis ies (wo proclamations—one from the Presid »{moros Flag attributes to the fact that all idea has wor, a encounter, as the snow on the mountai ‘ 
a “ heteok Honbures-- the ether tree re “ad been abandoned of that army advanemg towards i” i at and the track in many places alcsoat 
erals, in which they call th ; e-| San Luis. The following i ‘j bs pas : 
e at wh ots ollowing is the Fiag’s p: Iai 
Americans to the faie of the eilies ‘ne yt on the subject: j eta I eee Rares Seeeerere any difficulty from th 
ane — assistance in favor of their safotd me * Halling the trains.— By an arrival from Camargo ae on the contrary they were very quiet ied 
gngemd The editors of La Patria intend tress we are juformed that an order had been received ya “ hostile disposition whatever, : 
‘in their next paper these documents. pud-| there from General Taylor, directing a halt of the ihe x hd pat and Judge Bryant, who were of the 
| heavy wagon trains which were being got ready for om se aie ' oS oe of emigrants 
n @ way to regon, were seve 
rally met.— 
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7 MORE NEWS FROM Y ; ne ee Sens e cannot learn | the jour wary - ; e fatigues of 
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Particw! 
ars of the att: i ‘ nen 
Reported defeat of oo Major Lally’s Train— | not to make auy further advance with the army has veins: tha ; 

Weare also “sie ay ee by the Guerrillas. induced this order; but, from other circumstances Aitiog thing was in a peacelyl and prosperous co 
liculars regarding Ma sa I 7 Patria for some par- | We Judge the latter cause to have dictated it.’ Toe ' : " 
® extra of that pa ia ; ¥2 ey train, published in| | ‘I he sutjoined paragraph, from the Picayune, con- | ver “ ecg was left in command, as military Go 
M Vera Cruz ee A correspondent | firms the view of the Fiag that tue advance upon S Senke the Territory, ‘ 
Wider date 15th instant dats thes Pats El Jarocho, | 520 Luis is to be abandoned: sauciauil yeh wey a fleet off the coast of California 

at P: / 1G a AEE . ; sisting : 
rsd any Ree Jia tnd Dic of rye hae a om he eed aan a Ch. te ae np 
: . -| Brasos, dated the 19th ultimo, menti * the . | 44: ! ; 3 the Irigate C, 
Sag aving effected a junction - J , mentioning the rumor | 44; the three slo ongress 
nds, commanded by Mun, with two other! as current that Gen. Hopping might short! be ex- ven 2), and D ops of war, Portsmouth 20, the War- 
eZ and Alberto, attacked | pected there, with a considerable body of vam "i and Erie 8 th < a Lexington 8 
’ ,to | and Erie 8. ‘The latter was to leave 
in a few days 
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rtber arrival from ajor L: ’ 
9 futl tT Lally’s train at ‘T 
od omen. Noy Afier kiifj at Tolome. sesbarts: far Vers .Ce 
‘rom Puebla: ing and woundir woars tor era Cruz. It is quite sure that such | with about 
ota? eft “apluring some wagons, * nod hans caret mace cee ce 0 Ben a my: ae ioe rest of the ape were eiranes 
vance upon San Luis Potosi: is definitively abando vided: ana i 
n- | under separate commands, and : parties 
’ Stationed at diffe 
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‘pot called P <p 
Sal, Major L uente Chica, near the Puente Naci-| ed, wi ' 
, ally, having divid ed, will very shortly embark from the Rio Grande | posts through ; 
be, umns, attacked the oi sgh err into} for Vera Cruz. |t 1s altogether probable that several zaost he, ape Pose a where it was deemed 
| : as, with his whole force a ome fe er general officers will be detatched from Gen. Taylor’s | views rirom precautionary or defensive 
ght, he was dri ’ ngui-| column to repair to the line f V hi 

ove was driven back, | | rom Vera Cruz. Buta Nothing has ; - 
" on With his killed and eteae the ground little time will elapse, we trust, before communica: tute of the sakes eens he ae to the ‘specific.na- 
liged'to abe’? through want of ammunition, were Cruz yh: : een d re-established between Vera | as both the coameention fr an Phgrino but 
andon their posit 4 ’ 1 and the capital. subordinat @ arrested 
position, which was then| The Matamoros Flag notices several recent attacks | our sastenstioe Sétislled on thie heen. ae 
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Under the head of ‘Cowardly and Brutal Outrage 
and Theft,” the Flag states that on the night of the 
12th ultimo a party of twelve Americans, mounted, 
armed and equipped as our volunteer cavalry, rode 
into the ranch of Solicena, about eight leagues from 
Matamoras—the inhabitants of which are peaceful 
and friendly—and there committed excesses and 
outrages of every imaginable kind, under pretence 
of searching for arms. The men were abused and 
forced to flee from their houses, the women insulted 
and robbed, and every dwelling rifled of what money 
could be found. One Mexican, in reporting to the 
Alcalde, states his loas at $150. Severaljother ran- 
chos were visited, but the inhabitauts were warned 
of their approach, and fled to the woods with all 
their valuables. A few days previous a similar body 
of men, conducted by two Mexicans, visited the 
rancho of La Jarita, and perpetrated like and 
even worse crimes. Fears of still more serious 
consequences to themselves, says the Flag, should 
they report the offenders to the commandsnt here, 
induced the Mexicans to bear their wrongs in silence; 
hence the reason so many days have elapsed without 
apy mention being made of it. The Flag concludes 
by saying that Col. Davenport has been informed of 
these outrages, and is using proper measures to ferret 
out the offenders. 





From Santa Fe. The St. Louis Republiean of 
23d inst. says: “Capt. Fischer’s company of light 
artillery, consisting of about forty men, aad Lieut. 
Gratiot, of Capt. Weightman’s company, arrived 

esterday on the steamer J. J. Hardin. They left 
Banta Fe on the 29th of June, and met with no ob- 
stacles in coming in.” 

We are indebted to the same paper for an extra, 
dated August 23,12 M., in which we find the fol- 
lowing interesting intelligence: 


Arrival from Oregon and California. On Saturday 
evening, Captain ‘I’. G. Drake, of the British ship 
Modeste, (not, however, a bearer of despatcl.es, as 
has been stated,) and Mr. John G. Campbell, arrived 
in this city from Oregon. They left Oregon on the 
6th of May, and travelled to Fort Hail in company 
with a brigade of the Hudson Bay Company. ‘They 
left Fort Hall with only four men, but overtook 
another party of seven, and arrived in (the settle- 
mente with a party of fourteen. 


They bring us but little information in addition to 
that already received from Oregon. Every thing 
was quiet when they left, and the prospect for the 
season favorable. ‘The Columbia had been so high 
as to require them to take the southern route. This, 
we presume, they were induced to do from the plea- 
sure and facility of travelling afforded by the force 
of the Hudson Bay Company. 

The British ship Moueste left Fort Vancouver on 
the 3d, and dropped down the river, on her way to 
England. She was to proceed, by the Sandwich 
Islands, home. ‘There were no American ships in 
the river. The British squadron in the Pacific had 
not been heard from for neatly eight months prior 
to their leaving. 

Between Fort Hall and Soda Spring, they were 
overtaken by a party of four men from California. 
This party left Caliiornia on the 4th of June. Mhey 
reported all things quiet when they left. Gen. Kear- 
py was in supreme command, and this party under- 
stood to state, most positively, that Col. Fremont 
was not under arrest up tothe time of their leaving. 
Com. Stockton’s flag ship was at Monterey, and se- 
veral ships of the United States squadron were at 
St. Francisco. This party arrived at St. Joseph 
with Capt. D. and Mr. C. and may be expected in 

is city shortly. 
esr Aron D. a Mr. C. met a great many emigrants 
and their wagons. ‘They were progressing rapidly 
and very comfortably, but Mr. Campbell thinks that 
those for Oregon, because of their number, may 
suffer a great deal from the want of grass for their 
stock, on the other side ofthe mountains. They 
met the advance party of the Mormon emigrants, 
and subsequently the main body of about five hun- 
dred wagons. ‘Ibe advanced party were hastening 
on by forced marches, to select a place for a winter 
encampment somewhere in the vicinity of the Great 
Sait Lake. A few days previous to their meeting 
with the main body, the Mormons and a large party 
of Pawnees, going out on a huhting expedition, to 
the Little Blue River, met and held a festival toge- 
ther. Our informants passed the ground where the 
festiva) was held, but were fortunate enough (from 
Mr. Campbell’s long and intimate knowledge of the 
country) to escape falling in with the Indian party. 
The Mormons represented themselves as being sup- 

lied with at least eighteen months’ provisions.— 
‘They bad with them pigs, poultry, aud cattle, and ap- 
peared to have an abundance of every thing. They 
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seemed to be harmonious among themselves, but it 
was understood that those of the chureh who had 
reached California, had split, and there was a strong 
quarrel going on between them. The Californians, 
and most of the emigrants from the United States, 
were very decidedly opposed to the settling of the 
Mormons there. I]t was thought they would resort 
to forve to resist their settlement. 

From Fort Hall Capt. Drake and Mr. Campbel! 
met with no incident, except the loss of a favorite 
mare of the captain’s, which was stolen whilst they 
were encamped at a Soux village. Captain Drake 
relurns to England by the earliest steamer to 
Liverpool. Mr. Campbell will return to Oregon this 
fall, by some of the southern routes. 
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THE DEATH OF SILAS WRIGHT. 





From the Union, Aug. 30th. 

The sudden death of this illustrious statesman will 
he felt as a great and lamentable event throughout 
the length and breadth of our land. He died of apo- 
plexy, at his residence in Canton, New York, on the 
27th instant. He has been struck down without war- 
ning, in the splendid maturity of his great faculties, 
and in the midst of bright and almost boundless pros- 
pects of future usefulness and renown. In his death 
the democracy of our nation will mourn the loss of 
a statesman whose public and private life and char- 
acter were alike the ornament and the honor of the 
political system out of which they grew. 

To those—and there are many such—who hold 
that, in a free government like ours, a devotion to 
public affairs and to political life as they are at pres- 
ent managed among us, is unfavorable to the devel- 
opment of the best and manliest qualities of charac- 
ter—to those who believe that in a republic, a long 
and successful political career must harden the heart 
against the better and kinder sympathies of our na- 
ture, and engender an ambition at once unscrupulous, 
everweening, and selfish—to those who tell us how 
hard it is for the eminent politician to keep his lips 
pure from guile, his heart free from stormy passions, 
and his hands unstained by practices of corruption— 
to those who assure us that the favor of the people 
must, under a democratic government, be won by 
fawning, and that the charms of high station are an 
overmatch for the strength even of the most stead- 
fast integrity;—to all such objectors against the 
working of our free institutions upon the characters 
of our public men, the life and the death of Silas 
Wright furnish a refutation at once conclusive and 
sublime. From his boyhood he learned to be a 
statesman. His earliest impulses urged him to don 
the bright harness of democratic principles, aud to 
go forth to battle in the thick of the fight for the 
popular cause. He passed through almost every 
form of official life. In the politics of his town, of 
his county, of his state and of his country, he bore 
in quick succession a most Jeading conspicuous part. 
In places of highest administrative power, in situa- 
tions of subordinate ministerial trust and duty, in the 
silent labors of the committee room, and in the halls 
of senatorial eloquence and action—in every scene 
where mind is strained to its severest tension, and 
character put to its sternest ordeal—there, always 
foremost among the champions of popular rights, al- 
ways holding fast to his principles as to his honor 
and his religion—fearless to meet any crisis, prompt 
to assume any rightful responsibility—firm, calm, 
watchful, laborious, incorruptible—Silas Wrigit, 
himself, a poor man and a poor man’s friend, builded 
up the fair and stately fabric of his fame on the fast 
foundations of intellect and integrity. And when the 
great crisis of his public career came at last, and his 
grateful country tendered to him, in quick succession, 
her highest judicial and executive stations, faithful to 
a scrupulous sensitiveness of honor, he rose superior 
even to the legitimate ambition of a great statesman, 
calmly put aside the most glittering rewards of pub- 
lic life, and without impatience, or emotion, or effort, 
went back to his humble farm-house and his little 
farm, to till the earth with his own hands, and to 
earn his daily bread in the sweat of his brow? 

Such a character is monumental. It bears elo- 
quent witness to all our statesmen of the “noble arts” 
by which, in this country, the favor of the people 
may be won. Such a life, indeed, is truly, and in 
the highest sense, American. It could hardly ap- 
pear under any other government than our own.— 
Such a career, too, we may say with pride, belongs, 
even in this country, solely to those principles and 
impulses which unite themselves in party organiza- 





= ane 
tion, to advance the cause of the people. Rng 


lic and private life of Silas Wright were at onc 
result, the manifestation, and the triumph the 

— : ’ Pp of denio. 
cratic principles. 

It is not for us to assume that the long ang Vari 
public life of Mr. Wright presents no single instan 
of error. It is not given to men to be thus infalj 
ble. We leave to those better informed than we 4 : 
to pronounce upon all the details of his administn’ 
tion as governor of the state of New York. mers 
enough for us to know that in that position he did 
not hesitate to jeopard his re-election rather tha 
flinch one jot from the due maintenance of the oo 
even before a wide spread agitation, which, in the 
nature of the causes out of which it grew, mus, is 
some respects, have appealed strongly to his Sytupa. 
thies. Nor do we conceal our dissent from some of 
the doctrines upon one prominent topic in our Nation. 
al politics, in favor of which the great authority of 
Mr. Wright’s name has (as we suppose upon insuff. 
cient evidence) been, of late, some times invoked _ 
It is enough for us now to know, and to remembe, 
with pride and gratitude, that in the great measures 
and principles of his public career. the patriotisn ¢ 
Mr. Wright knew no sectional limits, and that jy our 
national councils his mind and heart were alike open 
to comprehend and to feel all that belonged to th 
rights, the interests, and the honor of every part gf 
our Union. 

All who-knew Mr. Wright agree that his powey 
of mind were of the highest order. Yet he persy:. 
ded and prevailed as much by the noble moderation 
of his spirit as by the vigor and comprehensivenes 
of his understanding. He carried into public affairs 
the best characteristics of private life. In the con 
flict of parties and of principles in the senate chap 
ber, always doing his duty with stern and scrupulo 
fidelity, he provoked no man to anger. In the mem 
orable session of the twenty seventh congress he 
fought with maichless power the great battle of the 
people against privilege, and came out of the contesf 
without having made an enemy. 

Though, in the death of Mr. Wright, the demoe 


racy of the country must feel that it has lost one off 


its most powerful champions, yet the loss of his influ 
ence upon the character of politics, and of political 
aspirants atnong us, will be yet more severely felt. 
One of the brightest examples of political virtue m 
longer shines before men’s eyes. It can be seenno 
only in the diminishing glass of remembrance. Othe 
men may, perhaps, be found among us to serve 3 
faithfully, and to plead as eloquently, the cause d 
the people, as did he whom we have lost. But it wi 
be long before a similar combination of circumsta 
ces shal] unite with the most splendid powers of i 
tellect, and the highest elements of public characte 
to form a career at once so jnstructive, so impressitq 
and so encouraging as that which has now closed 
the grave of Silas Wright. 

Gifted with talents of the highest order—bless 
with a heart of the finest mould—with principles ¢ 
the true democratic stamp, adapted to the free pe 
ple among whom his lot was cast; and, with manne 
destitute of all affectation, of all the airs and am 
gance of office, but recommended by all the simplict 
and all the amiableness which distinguished those ¢ 
Jefferson, of Madison, of Marshall—silas Wrigh 
was the man to earn the respect and effectious of 7 
countrymen. He was truly the man of the peopl 
Already many of his admiring countrymen he 
pointing Lim out, and holding him up for the " 
est office in the republic, But death has cut a 
from all the splendor and all the interests ° 2 
world. Yet, we must repeat, amid all his high 
ifications, his distinguished abilities, and his oa 
ous services, he was the last to claim and the er 
decline, the offices which were almost showere ; , 
him. At almost one and the same time three br! : 
honors were tendered to his acceptance. ne 
urged to accept the governorship of New | a , 
The president of the United States offered him sd 
upon the bench of the supreme court, that me ' 
ject of almost the highest ambition. The a v 
of the strongest representative body in the ©", 
offered him the honors of the vice presidency: ose 
Wright declined them all—and among them, ae 
upon the supreme court bench, which he vat } 
preferred to all the rest; and never can we 
high minded and noble letter which he gt judg 
that subject to one of our friends, one of ¢ impr 
of the supreme court. We never were ate 7 
ed with reverence for any man, than on se 
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uction, and weighing the reasons which prompted 
jim to decline it. But his desire to carry the state 
of New York for the democratic ticket for the presi- 
dency and vice presidency caused him at last to yield 
to bis friends. No man could have submitted with 
better grace, and no man could have more loyally 
shown his devotion to his country and to his party 
We leave the memory of this great man to the 
titude and reverence of a great people; and for 
the present, we subjoin the biographical sketch which 
appeared in the Democratic Review of November, 


1846. 


The following extracts from the Democratic Re- 





‘yiew of November, 1846, furnish a brief sketch of 


the life of Mr. Wright. 

Silas Wright, jr., was born in the town of Am- 
herst, (Mass.) on the 24th of May, 1796. Both his 
parents were natives of the county of Hampshire.— 
They had nine children—five sons and four daugh- 
ters—two of whom died in infancy; the rest are 


now living. The elder Mr. Wright was by trade a 


tanner, currier, and shoemaker; which occupation 
he followed until March 1796, when he removed to 
the town of Weybridge, Addison county, (Vermont) 
where he purchased a farm, and where he has ever 
since devoted himself exclusively to its cultivation. 
All the family, except Silas and his youngest sister, 
still reside in Vermont. The brothers, only one of 
whom is a graduate of a college, are ail Jikewise 
farmers. The sisters married farmers, and one of 
them, a widow, now Carries on a farm with the as- 
sistance of her sons; so that the whole family may 
most emphatically be regarded as the children of 
the plough—than which we know no more honora- 
ble designation that wealth or rank could bestow. 
Mr. Wright (the father) was indentured as an ap- 
prentice to his trade at an early age, and never was 
at school a day in his life. When he had “served out 


his time,” he could neither read nor write; but with | 


the assistance of his fellow journeymen, he soon 





commenced the study of the law with Mr. Martin- 
dale, who resided at Sandy hill, Washington county, 
N. York, where he remained about eighteen months; 
when he removed to the office of Roger Skinner, 
esq., which presented superior opportunities for ac- 
quiring a knoweldge of the details of business as he 
was at that time the attorney of the United States 
for the northern district of that state. 

In January, 1819, Mr. Wright completed his pre- 
paratory legal studies, and was licensed to practice 
as an attorney of the supreme court of New York. 
His health being impaired by immense application 
to his books and at his desk, he spent the ensuing 
summer in travelling on horseback for its restora- 
tion, and with a view of selecting a place where he 
might settle himself permanently. 

In October he removed to Canton, in the county 
of St. Lawrence, and opened an office. The village 
was new, and the business in the courts both limited 
and unprofitable, so that the young lawyer made but 
little by his practice. ; 

His superior talents, added to the universal kind- 
liness of his disposition and manners, soon made him 
highly popular. He was, after but a short residence 
in his new home, selected as the village postmaster, 
the captain of the militia company, justice of the 
peace, and not long alter was commissioned as the 
surrogate of the county of St. Lawrence. In al) 
these situations, at the same time that he perfectly 
discharged every duty devolving on him, he never 
failed, by an insensible process which, without effort 
on his own part, was irresistible on the part of 
others, to make himself the object of a universal and 
affectionate personal popularity. . 

But a more enlarged public than a village neigh- 
borhood soon appreciated justly the abilities, studi- 
ous habits, attainments, and integrity of the young 
barrister. In the fall of the year 1823, without the 
slightest expectation of such an event on his part, 





Mr. Wright was nominated by his democratic 
| friends as a candidate for the office of senator in the 


qualified himself both to read and to write, as well | S'ate legislature. 


as to keep accounts and transact business with accu- | 


racy and facility. After his marriage his wife be- 
came his instructress—a service which she perform- 
ed with all a woman’s devotion and alacrity, and 
with a success proportionate to her own interest in 
the lavor of love, and to the willing docility of her 
upil. 

Silas, like most of the rising youth of New Eng- 


his fourteenth year, when he was placed at ao aca- 
demy, that he might be prepared to enter college. 
The father perceived that his son was rarely endow- 
ed by nature, and was therefore the more anxious 
that he should enjoy the benefits of education denied 
by circumstances to himself, The tradition is, that 
he always regarded him with peculiar pride and de- 
light, as destined to be the chief hope and ornament 
of the family. 

In August, 1811, Mr. Wright became a student of 
the college at Middlebury, Vermont, where he re- 
mained until the summer of 1815, when he received 
lie first degree of bachelor of arts. 

The elder Mr. Wright has always been an carnest 
and determined democrat. He became such during 
the first contest for the presidency, in 1796, between 
Adams and Jefferson. On that vecasion he support- 
ed the latter zealously, and ever after cherished for 
his name aad principles a veneration which time 
rather increased than diminished. Between 1800 
and 1810 he was repeatedly slected a member of the 
peneluce, and Was ever an ardent and firm repub- 
Bc He and his oldest son were in the battle of 
wh sourg, under Macomb, in September, 1814, 
plate me British fleet was captured on Lake Cham- 
4 ? y McDonough, and Sir George Provost with 
eee deteated aud driven back to Canada. 

Pilg husbands of the two sisters of Mr. Wright 

fae So in that battle as volunteers from the 
of Vern mountains,” although the federal governor 
San roar following the treacherous and cowardly 
leks at i Governors Strong, of Massachusetts, 
Me had iode Island, aud Griswold, of Connecti- 
ps positively refused to call out a single man 

Uelend the invaded territory and habitations of an 
ng stale—on the unworthy position that the 

could not be required to pass beyond the 
y lines of those states of which they were 


Militia 
Sundar 
Citizens, 


During the four ‘ ‘ 
C years passed by Mr. Wright in 
the number of the class to which he be- 
student weet about thirty. Then, as now, every 
federalist o1 @ politician, and called himself either a 
0 this Brie ademocrat. Of the latter there were 
bécived 1s only four, of whom it will readily be 
atden that young Wright was one of the most 
Mt this no. politics were never better known than 
Period of his life. In October, 1815, he 


f 


| distraction, and defeat of the democracy. 


There was an everwhelming federal majority in 
the county of St. Lawrence when Mr. Wright first 
settled in it; yet he had taken especial care to ex- 
| press, in the most public manner, his devotion to 
| the principles of the republican party. Still he was 
elected for the term of four years, and took his seat 
on the first Tuesday in January, 1824. During this 
winter the contest for the presidency was waged in 


land, attended the common schools in winter, and | New York, as well as in other states of the Union, 


| worked on the farm in summer, until he had passed 


with the utmost violence. It resulted in the election 
of John Q. Adams by the house of representatives 
in February, 1825. The individuals voted for were 
Crawford, Jackson, Adams, and Clay. A caucus, 
composed of a portion of the members of congress, 
had been held at Washington, which had nominated 
| Mr. Crawford as the candidate of the old republican 
party. Atone time Mr. Calhoun’s claims had been 
earnestly pressed in Pennsylvania by many leading 
politicians who were devoted to his interests, but 
the great mass of the people there bad espoused the 
cause of General Jackson. 

The friends of Jackson, Clay, and Adams, had re- 
fused peremptorily to submit their claims to the ar- 


‘bitrament of a caucus, which caused the division, 
Mr. 








| Wright, adbering as he has ever done to the priuci- 


ples of his party, advocated Mr. Craw ford’s election. 

In order to defeat this wise, honest, and fearless 
man, in New York and the contiguous states, a large 
number of politicians exhausted all their ingenuity 
and skill, secretly and assiduously, in exciting preju 





dices against the south. Appeals were made in be- 
hali of Mr. Adams to the pride of the people, and 
it was urged that all the olher candidates were 
southern men. By these means, large numbers 
were decoyed from the democratic into the federal 
ranks. 

From the time of the adoption of the federal con- 
s.itution up to the period of which we are now 
speaking, the electors of president and vice president 
im the state of New York had been chosen by the 
legislature. The federal party, which supported 
Mr. Adams, having ascertaimed that the republicans 
had elected a large majority of their friends to the 
legislature, in order that they might have another 
chance, raised the ery that the electors ought to be 
chosen by the people. The followers of Mr. Clay, 
who were comparatively few, aided in this move- 
ment. As matters then stood, it was certain that 
Mr. Crawford would receive the undivided vote of 
the state. The conductors of the federal presses 
joined in with this cry, and everywhere proclaimed 
that those members of the assembly who should re- 
peal the law which had been so long in force, with- 
out complaint from any quarter, were enemies to 
liberty, to the constitution, and to the rights of the 
sovereign people. 





It was insisted by the republicans that there was 





much danger that the election of the president might 
be referred to the house of representatives; that 
there bargain, intrigue, and management might be 
practised; that so great a state as New York should 
neither divide her vote in the electoral college, and 
thereby impair her strength, nor aid in any way in 
taking the election to a body where her political 
weight could not be an atom greater than that of 
Rhode Island or Delaware, 

But the timid in the more popular branch of the 
legislature became alarmed, and gave way, so that 
the federalists gained the ascendancy there. A bill 
was passed in the lower house, giving the choice of 
presidential electors to the people, which was 
thrown upon the senate for its action. This body 
contains thirty two members, of which seventeen 
were a bare majority. Every member, except one, 
was a democrat on paper, and had been returned as 
such; and yet, when this bill was called up for dis- 
cussion, only seventeen had the courage to oppose 
it, and denounced the views and schemes of those 
who had concocted and passed it. They stood to 
their posts unterrified, and rejected the bill. Imme- 
diately, everywhere throughout the state they were 
assailed by the federal opposition, and branded as 
“usurpers and tyrants’—as the ‘infamous seven. 
teen’’—as the ‘“immorally infamous seventeen;” and 


so great was the height to which the popular fury 


was excited by the assiduous arts of the agitators, 
that they were burned and hanged in effigy in many 
parts of the country. 

At the general election in November, 1824, the 
democracy was utterly defeated. Upon the causes 
that combined to produce this effeet, it is unnecessa- 
ry here to pause. The candidate of the opposition 
for the executive chair received a majority of seven- 
teen thousand votes. General James Tallmadge 
who had belonged to, and been: a leader in, the re- 
publican ranks, went over to the enemy. He was 
elected lieutenant governor by a majority of thirty 
four thousand. 

A large number of the seventeen.remained in the 
senate during the session of 1825,. The “victors” 
quarrelled and fell into distraction.. In this condi- 
tion of affairs, these seventeen exercised: a control- 
ling power over the acts of the legislature, A yva- 
cancy was about to occur in the senate-of the United 
States. An individual who had belonged to the 
democratic party, but who had deserted and gone 
over to the federalists, was presented to the senate, 
a majority of whom declared that they would not 
vote for this individual, nor would they accept of 
his nomination. The house refused to designate any 
one else, and there was, precisely as has been again 
recently witnessed, no election. At the ensuing 
general election iv 1926, the republicans again car- 
ried the state, and one of their friends was chosen 
the senator. 

It was at this election that Mr. Wright was nomi- 
nated to represent the district in which he resided 
in the congress of the United States. He had ac- 
quired a high. reputation.for ability and independence 
in the discharge of his official duty. This was the 
first occasion on which any one of the seventeen had 
come before the people since the memorable events 
already detailed. had. accurred. The contest was 
bitter beyond all farmer example, yet Mr. Wright 
beat his competitor by five hundred votes, In Be 
cember, 1827, he-took his seat. This was the year 
before the seco:d' contest between Jackson and 
Adams. ‘The repwbligan party in New York had 
rallied, and espoused, the cause of the former. At 
the election of 1828.Mr. Wright was again a candi- 
date for congress, in what was called a double dis. 
tricl; and notwithstanding that there was much foul 
play and treachery practised against him, he was 
successful. 

His certificate, however, was refused him, and he 
was compelled to contend for his seat before the 
house of representalives, where a decision was made 
in his favor. 

Early in February, 1829, whilst Mr. Wright was 
employed in the discharge of his duties at Washing- 
ton, he received from the legislature of New York 
the appointment ef comptroller, whose services, 
with regard to the financial affairs of that state cor- 
respond precisely with those of the secretary of the 
treasury with regard to the financial concerns of the 
Union. This office is held for three years. Mr. 
Wright served out his first term to the entire satis- 
faction of the public, and was re-elected in 1832. 
In this year, William L. Marcy, who was a senator 
in congress from New York, was chosen governor, 
and was sworn into office on the first day of Janua- 
ry, 1833. Mr. Wright was elected to succeed him, 
and forthwith took his seat. His first term expired 
on the 3d day of March, 1837, but on the first 
Tuesday in the preceding February he was re-elect ; 
ed for the constitutional period ef six years. 

Opportunity to display his eminent abilities was 
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all that Mr. Wright required to secure his rapid ad- 
vancement. Within twelve years the “village jus- 
tice’? had become one of the representatives of the 
sovereignty of the “empire state,” containing nearly 
two millions of people. In October, 1833, occurred 
the famous removal of the deposites. The opposi- 
tion who held the majority in the senate, determined 
to attack this bold measure there, and to pass a di- 
rect and disgraceful censure upon the executive.— 
It is necessary here to advert to the extensive pre- 
parations that were made to render this premeditated 
assault fatal to the administration, the histury of 
that stormy and eventful period being doubtless still 
fresh in the memory of most of our readers. 

It was at this period that it became the duty of 
Mr. Wright, Mr. Forsyth, and others, to repel the 
charges which were thus preferred with a united 
eloquence and ferocity never surpassed in the annals 
of parliamentary debate, against the administration 
which they supported, and to defend the course 
which had been pursued towards the bank. This 
was the first occasion on which Mr. Wright had en. 
joyed an opportunity to act a distinguished part in 
the deliberations of the senate, since he had become 
a member of it. It is almost superfluous to say that 
he even exceeded the expectations of his friends. 

There is in all the movements of Mr. Wright an 
air of quietness and resolution, of modesty and mild- 
ness, which is generally found in a public speaker 
who feels an unshaken confidence in his intellectual 
strength and in the justice of his cause. When he 
rose, the oppusition became profoundly attentive, 
because they knew that he possessed the entire con- 
fidence of the executice, and therefore whatever 
relations he might make were to be regarded as au- 
thentic and conclusive. It was evident in a few 
moments after he had risen, that he had prepared 
himself fully, and that he would be able to present 
the truth with simplicity—without hesitation or the 
least affectation. hilst his adversaries had spoken 


to the throng within and without the senate, the | 


young senator spoke to if, and through it to the 
whole nation. é 
coolness, energy, and effect, combined with the most 
unruffled courtesy, the orator dispelled, one after 
another, the delusions under which the opposition 
had been laboring; and when he at last announced 
that the executive was content to appeal from any 
sentence which they might pronounce, back to the 
people from whom he and they alike derived their 
respective powers, the effect was wholly irresistible. 
It forewarned the federal members, and truly, too, 
that the tempestuous passions of the senate chamber 
would soon be quelled by the solemn judgment of 
their constituents. Mr. Wright passed through the 
memorable contest as became one of his rare gifts. 
Even his opponents confessed with admiration the 
skill and ingenuity of the speaker’s logic, and placed 
him at once in the very front rank of the friends of 
the administration, side by side-with the best and 
foremost; while many have been accustomed to as- 
sign him the first place, as the administration ‘“‘lead- 
er’ in the senate, for weight, soundness, discretion, 
and eloquence. 

It will be asked if Mr. Wright is an orator In 
the common sense of the term, he isnot. We have 
pever known him to be excited beyond his usual le- 
vel of cool equanimity. He never declaims, te 
never addresses the passions, nor allempts to charm 
the imagination with the figures or embellishments 
of rhetoric. His voice is not melodious, though after 
listening to it fora short time, it becomes not un- 
pleasing. His enunciation 1s slow, but distinct and 
fluent. The same accurate logical precision charac- 
terizes his language and his thoughts. He is the 
most perfectly calm, methodical, and logical speaker 
that we have ever listened to. His opinions are 
habitually marked by moderation—by a constant re- 
gard to the results of actual experience, as well as 
the dictates of an enlarged reason—by a fixed de- 
termination to be practical, at the same time that 
he is giving scope to the broadest general views. 

In the course of Mr. Wright’s senatorial career, 
the sessions of the 27th congress afford evidence of 
the highest efforts of intellect, and of what may be 
effected against great odds, by a fearless adherence 
to principle. | ; 

When the new government came into power in 
March, 1841, the needy speculators who helped to 
place them there, were impatient for relief, and the 
new congress was summoned for the lst of June.— 
A large majority, under the dictatorship of Mr. Clay, 
proceeded eagerly to the work. The independent 
treasury law was repealed; a national bank charter- 
ed and vetoed, by the hard cider congress and exe- 
cutive. The same fate overtook the provisional 
tariff. The poraely act was passed, August 12, 
1841, and repealed March 3, 1843, by the same con- 
gress, which also passed the distribution bill, and 
repeated it after six months’ operation. In all these 


changes and vacillatians, the part sustained by Mr. | 
Wright was singularly important. As chairman of 
the committee of finance, under the former admin- 
isiration, he most effectually crushed the charges of 
extravagance and wasteful expenditure that had 
been so freely made. He pointed out the hollow- 
ness of the allegations and the gross inconsistencies 
of those who, while making them, were needlessly 
contracting greater debts, 

In June, 1842, on the expiration of the compromise 
act, a bill was passed extending temporarily the law 
for collecting the revenues, and was vetoed by the 
executive, With indefinite difficulty a general ta- 
riff bill was thea passed; not, however, without em- 
bracing a clause making inoperative the above pro- 
vision of the distribution act; that is, the law levying 
high taxes to supply a deficit revenue, containing in 
itself a clause to make that deficit greater. This 
was veloed. The session was approaching its close, 
and amid the intense excitement there was great 
danger that no revenue law would be passed. At 
length the tariff bill of 1842 was presented and 
passed, Mr. Wright denouncing it as wrong in prin- 
ciple, and unjust in its operation, voted for it as the 
only revenue bill that could be passed under existing 
circumstances, and as repealing the odious distribu: 
tion law. 


After the close of the 27th congress, Mr. Wright 
was called to preside over the state of New York, 
and, at the election of November, 1844, received 
the largest number of votes ever cast in the state for 
one individual. At the first session of the legislature 
after the election, the financial policy of the state 
reached a crisis which eminently called for that un— 
swerving integrity and soundness of judgment for 
which the people had frequently relied on Silas 
Wright, and never in vain. His single hearted con- 
fidence in the ultimate success of sound principles 
when submiited to the people for judgment, was well 





It was curious to observe with what | 


expressed, when on the occasion of his vote in the 
senate against the provisional tariff, embracing the 
the distribution clause, Mr. Clay taunted him with 
the displeasure of his constituents for voting against 
this tax bill, he had but a single remark to make.— 
The senator had told him to gohome and meet those 
constituents, if he could. That he was most anx- 
ious to do; and, to be permitted that inestimable 
privilege at an early day, he had consented to meet 
this great and grave question at this late hour, and 
in this summary manner. He had, upon repeated 
occasions, met the rebukes of those intelligent and 
patriotic constituents, and never, he was bound to 
presume, when he did not richly deserve them; and 
he had sometimes enjoyed their approbation. He 
was ?nxious to meet them now, and would cheerful- 
ly abide their verdict upon this vote.” 

In al] the positions which Mr. Wright has oceu— 
pied before the people, we always discover that firm 
adherence to sound principle, which never bends to 
circumstances or yields to expediency. In private 
life, he is as simple and frugal in his habits as he is 
dignified and generous in public. While his untir- 
ing and laborious industry commands the admiration 
of the observer, his affable and courteous manners 
win the regard of all. Devoted to his principles, 
his party, and his friends, because in them he sees 
the true highest interests of his country, he is, as we 
| firmly believe, the most perfectly free from all per- 
sonal ambition or interestedness of all the public 
men of the day. 

It will be seen, from the above, that Mr. Wright 
is yet in the flower of his age, being only in his fifty 
first year. We look forward to a glorious continu- 

ance, and eventful consummation of the high politi- 
| cal career, along which we have thus slightly traced 
| his strong ani steady footsteps, 








The Hon. Ransom H. Gillet, who was an intimate 
and bosom friend of the lamented Silas Wright, has 
been for some time compiling the speeches and po- 
litical writings of that great man, with a view of pub- 
lishing them. We trust that the sad bereavement 
with which the state of New York and the country 
have met, inthe untimely death of his illustrious 
friend, will not prevent him from consummating his 
purpose. We hope, indeed, that he will extend his 
design, and give to the country a full biography of 
the life and character of that distinguished states- 
man. 

The following extract of a letter from Mr. Gillet 
appeared in the St. Lawrence Republican in 1844. 
It has been generally republished in the New York 
papers, and we take pleasure in making it a part of 
this obituary notice. It goes far to show that the 
subject of it was indeed a great man—a republican 
without guile, whose principles and conduct were 
well calculated to endear him fondly to those in the 
midstof whom he lived—whose character and life 


render his memory wortby of a nation’s admiration 
and a nation’s love. 


“ first saw Mr. Wright in the spring of 1899 
He was then commencing the practice of law jy the 
village of Canton, where he now resides, | recolle ; 
this remark, then made by a shrewd farmer, that - 
was the first lawyer he ever saw whose Jaw wasal 
common serse, and that he always gave plain sens 
ble reasons for all his opinions on all subjects, san 
after, he became a magistrate of the Village, where 
his dislike to injustice and discord were Clearly an4 
strikingly illustrated. Instead of Promoting and ey 
couraging litigation, he uniformly discountenanced 
it. and acted as a peacemaker, by inducing recon 
ciliation in matters of contention. Such was the, 
confidence in his advice to his neighbors, that jt sel. 
dom failed to reconcile differences, and to; 
them to live in peace. 

‘sWhatever tended to promote the Substantia| 
interests of his town, was certain to receive his 4. 
tention. The construction of roads and bridges 
the erection of churches aud public CVifices, wer 
objects that attracted his early attention, and wer 
essentially promoted by the labor of his own hang, & 
Until public duty called him away, he often acted, 
path master in his district, and personally Performed 
as much labor as any citizen. The competition ty, 
tween his and other districts led to results stil] yisitj, 
in his town. Whether in the affairs of his tow j, 
his own business, or in the councils of the nation, he 
seems, without bustle, display, or confusion, toy 
always in the right place, doing exactly the right 
thing, and in the best and most suitable manner, 

“In case of sickness, he was always the first to off 
his services. I have known him to walk miles jy 
stormy weather, over muddy roads, to watch wij 
the sick. Noone performed this task more frequent) 
or more cheerfully. No one is more divested g 
selfishness. During my long acquaintance, | eye 
knew him to be laying plans for pecuniary gain or 
personal advancement. No man has ever accuse 
him of doing him a personal wrong, or any injustice 

He always fulfils his engagements, of every de. 
scription, with scrupulous fidelity. The exampleof 
Mr. Wright on this, as on other subjects, has exertd 
a most salutary influence upon the citizens of bi 
town, often noticed and frequently mentioned by the 
people from other towns. ‘There are but few amo 
his neighbors, of either party, who do not feel hear 
tily proud of him, and manilest an anxiety to acts 
as to meethis approval. His frankness and sincerit 
have made impressions upon his friends and asso 
ates, which a stranger will readily notice. 

“Mr. Wright lives in a small wooden house, | 
no wise distinguishable from those of his neizhbo 
1 think it cost him some eight hundred dollars. Iq 
all respects he lives in the same plain, simple, um 
tentatious style of the farmer of this town, any one 
of whom is always met with the cheering smilesd 
welcome at his hospitable threshold. In dress! 
is uniformly plain. At home it 1s not distinguishal 
from that of good farmers. Except for a brief per 
od in the fali of 1834, Mr. Wright has always en) 
ed the most robust health. On returning fru 
Washington he devotes his time as far as his numer 
ous calls will permit, to the cultivation of his gare 
and small farm adjoining the village. When inth 
field, he labors like any other farmer, in all thed 
tails of business. He is above the middling siz, 
a remarkably robust constitution. His agricullu 
labors, 1 doubt not, have essentially contributed | 
his continued good health. During my long acqu 
tance with him, I have never seen the least pari 
of irritation, or any manifestation of petulance o 
temper. The most violent assaults of is 
mies never disturb him. He is at all timesaney 
all occasions, the saue calm, dignified, respet 
man that he is in senate of the United Stales: . 
unkind word never escapes him. He wounds 
feelings of no one. 


“Mr. Wright was married at Canton, :0 the fa 
1833 to the daughter of a gentleman in whose a 
he had always boarded when there. A ptt 
tive, kind, and affectionate husband does 1° P 
A cross word, or even an unkind look, sa 
passed between him and his wife. Mr. Wed 
verily believe, has not a personal enemy int! ed 
He cannot be said to have any amusements? i 
when time permits he may sometimes be hash 
a fishing rod in hand. His neighbors , ‘ie 
differ with bim in politics, esteem and 4 cold , 
as a man, jn all the relations of a cilizen, : sinee 
and a friend. They feel proud of bim oe 
rejoice at his success, and but for the § a 
partisan ties, would vote for him for any ee 
a respectable citizen in Canton ever Pie rel 
spectfully or unkindly of him. payaoe! the 30" 
from congress, yuu will see the aged alé ” 
the rich and the poor, flocking to see #” 
him home—to congratulate him, and to vie 
their good wishes and prayer for his pro 
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vis soldier’ than is Mr. Wright by his neighbors — 


is the standard of perfection. Their 
Wi een i fast spreading over the land, and in 
time his private virtues, as well as his public 
rot will be cherished in the nation, asthey now 
<a Canton and St. Lawrence. 





From the Ogdensburg Republican, Extra, August 97. 


Sitas WRIGHT IS peap!—A deep gloom is spread 
yer the countenance of all our citizens. The me- 
jancbolY intelligence was received to-day from 
Canton, of the death of Ex-Governor Wricnt. He 
died at his residence in Canton, this morning, at 10 
o'clock, in the 52d year of his age. 

About half past eight o’clock, a. m., Mr. Wright 
called at the post office, apparently in his usual 
health. While seated in a chair at the post office, 
reading a letter, the young man, clerk in the office, 
who was alone, perceived that he had dropped the 
etter, and appeared as if seized by sudden pain.— 
He was alarmed, and enquired of Mr. Wright what 
was the matter? Mr. Wright putting his hand to his 
heart, replied that he was suffering extreme pain in 
the chest—that he had twice before within the week 
felt similar pain, and that upon sitting down, it 
passed away. But this was more severe—he felt it 

assing into his left arm and to his neck. He rose 
and went to the door to go home, but returned to 
his seat and desired the young man to go or send for 
Dr. Clark. The young man sent for Dr. Clark, who 
soon came into the office and gave Mr. Wright some 
medicine, which seemed to relieve him, and Mr. 
Wright, accompanied by the doctor, walked hone, 
s few rods from the office. 

The doctor remained with Mr. Wright at his house 
sone time, and left him lying upon his bed in a gen- 
eral perspiration, supposing him to be better. Very 
soon after he had left him, a message reached Dr. 
Clark that Mr. Wright was dying, and before the 
doctor reached the house he was dead. 
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TEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The new ocean steamship Guadalquivir, under the 
command of the veteran steamship commander, Capt. 
Hosken, arrived at New York on the 29th ult. from 
Liverpool, bringing dates from that city to the even- 
ing of the 14th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Queen accompanied by Prince Albert and the 


on the 12ih inst. 

Tue New ParLiaMent—In speaking of the changes 
effected in the British parliament by the recent elec- 
tions, the London Chronicle says: 

“If we consider these changes as a whole, (exclud 
ing the railway interest,) it does not appear that the 
general character of the new parliament, so far as 
itdepends upon the character of the leading and 
active minds, will be materially different from that 
of the last. The great difference will be found, not 
in the captains, but in the rank and file of party.— 
The comparative absence of strong political feeling 
throughout the country has suffered a large number 
of members to be returned upon political professions 
$0 vague as to make their future course a matter of 
the greatest doubt. 

The accounts from every quarter, in regard to 
the harvests, continue to be highly favorable and 
indicative of the realization of abundant crops.— 
Breadstuffs had therefore suffered a further decline. 
Cotton remained firm. 

The Liverpool European Times of the 14th instant 


ton upwards of £12,000 of protested bills for non- 
acceptance were returned. It appears that the bills 
Were drawn at New York for corn speculation for a 


nstructions, they were dishonored. 
here 1s another financial crisis in England, and 
several very extensive failures have taken place. 
The total amount of the liabilities of the various 
rhs whose failures have been reported on the corn 
xchange London, during the late pressure, was es- 
mated at £2,300,000, or about $6,500,000. 
€ following isa comparative statement of the 


Prices current for breadstuffs in Liverpool on the 3d 
and 13th instant. 


THE PRICES OF BREADSTUFFS IN LIVERPOOL. 


August 3. August 13. 

“Veer Per Cambria. Per Guadalquiver. 
Mt Wheat «67 6a 92 86a 90 
oehtede 2502350 2602300 
ent meal 1440a150 140a140 
Stern flour 2702280 260a270 


\ — official notice of the Bank of England, raising 


royal family, departed from Portsmouth for Scotland | 


Slates that by the last British mail steamship to Bos- | 


ondon principal, but as the agent had exceeded his | 


Minimum rate of discount to 54 per cent., had 
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revived all those discussions which in April last were 
so warmly agitated respecting the power of that es- 
tablishment, and the prudence with which that pow- 
er is exercised. 

The packet ships John R. Skiddy, Sea, Bavaria, 
Hendrick Hudson, Montreal, and Fidelia, had arriv- 
ed out. 

‘he elections for the English, Irish, and Sotch bo- 
roughs are now concluded. ‘There are yet a few of 
the counties undecided. The Liberal party has gain 
ed 49 votes, which gives Lord Russell 98 votes on a 
division. 

Great mortality prevails this year in Galicia 
among the peasan s and the lower classes. In the 
district of Wadowiz, about 40,000 persons died with- 
in a short time. 

The total length of the new railways authorised 
during the last session of parliament is 1.5185 miles. 

The London Times of the I1th contains an ably 
written money article in which the present financial 
crisis 1s considered. We take from it the following 
paragraph: 

In what do our circumstances differ at the present 
moment from the prospects they presented at the 
commencement of the year, except that the stock of 
bullion upon the holding out of which must depend 
our safety, is now £9,000,000, and it was then £15,- 
000,000? We have, it 1s true, the certainty almost 
of an average harvest; but, setting aside the proba- 
bility that an importation of food must to a greater 
or less extent take place in 1848, there would be no 

better prospect of monetary security. It is not the 
fact of a corn importation that will explain an in- 
crease in the consumption of sugar in the first six 
months of 1847 to the extent of 539,900 cwts. over 
that of 1846. itis not the pressure of famine and 
indigence that will explain an increase during the 
like period in the consumption of brandy of 135,000 
gallons; of rum to the extent of 365,000 gallons; of 
coffee 2,000,000 Ibs., and of tea, cocoa, tobacco, &c. 
in something like the same proportion; to say nothing 
of the importation of 117,000 extra cwts. of meat, 
aud cf 107,000 ewts. of butter and cheese. 

These are more or less luxuries; and it is usually 
one consequence of a food pressure to induce an eco- 
nomy which shuts them out, and which, by causing 
the masses to be content almost with bread aloue, 
soon produce a reaction. It is not a deficient har- 
vest, or the dread of it, which sends up the price of 
iron to a point at which the United States ard other 
countries decline to take itof us. It has not been 
the food question which has caused us to allow our 
stocks of raw material to be so reduced (even while 
| the rate of money was only 3 per cent.) that now 





en 





the slightest demand for our manufactures causes a 
‘rise in their price which at once checks foreigners 
‘from buying. Again, it is not this cause which sends 
| money up to 55 per cent. ata time when general 
| business is contracted, and when the circulation may 
be termed full. The fact that none of these things 
| will furnish the explanation stares us plainly in the 
‘face, and there 1s hardiy a person who dves not 
| know in his conscience the real cause of our present 
state. But we are a nation of shareholders, from 
the highest to the lowest, aud we all keep from each 
other the secret of our ruin. 





The battle is clearly, as we have all along pro- 
claimed it, one of life or death between railways 
and trade. It is useless to atlempt disguise. One 
or the other must fail. Firm alter firm will be 
beaten down, and the sacrifices of the past week 
will prove only the forerunners of what are yet to 
come. 

FRANCE. 

The French steamer Union arrived at Cherbourg, 
from New York, after a passage of 135 days. 

The dates from Paris are to the 14th insiant.— 
King Louis Philippe and the royal family had left 
Paris for the Chateau d’Ku, where they are to re- 
wain for a month. 

Accounts of considerable importance have been 
received from the French West !ndia colomes. The 
colonies, seeing the rapid strides public opinion in 
the mother country is making in favor of slavery 
emancipation, have resolved to meet the wishes of 
their countrymen, by taking the initiative in the 
question. ‘The Colonial Council of Gaudaloupe has 
addressed a petition to the king, in which it declares 
that it is anxious to join in preparing the way for 
emancipation, and that it has appointed a committee 
to prepare a complete and safe plan for the total 
abolition of slavery. ‘The colonial council, in its 
petition, also claims in favor of all colonies a right 
to be represented in the Jegislative chambers of the 
home country. 

The French parliament was prorogued on the 9th 
inst. The session then closed was of seven months’ 
duration. 

The chamber of peers, in its silting of the 7th, 
passed the Versailles and Chartres railway bill, the 











Dieppe and Fecamp railway bill, the Marseilles 
loan bill, and the bill authorising the minister of 
finances to contract a Ican of three hundred and fifty 
millions of francs. The whole of these bills were 
passed without any discussion, with the exception of 
the last. Upon the loan bill some questions were 
put to the ninister of finances, which drew from M. 
Dumon the subjoined statement of the financial re- 
sources and prospects of France: 

‘‘He commenced by reminding the chamber of the 
various important works of all kinds which had been 
voted by the chamber in 1841. A loan of four hun- 
dred and fifty millions was voted, the cost of the said 
works being calculated at four hundred and ninety - 
six millions; the surplus of forty-six millions, it was 
hoped, could be defrayed out of the excess of receipts. 
By weans of this first credit the fortifications of Paris 
were completed, harbors deepened and improved, 
constructed, and the general works of the country 
added to. 

‘*In 1842, government and the chambers, by a re- 
solution which he did not fear to designate magnani- 
mous, when the financial burdens of the country 
were regarded, voted a great network of railways. 
The chambers did not feel any alarm at fixing the 
first credits necessary for these works at six hundred 
millions. It was evident that so gigantic an under- 
taking as the execution of these railways could not 
be defrayed from the ordinary resources of the 
budget. As extraordinary funds were to be created 
it was determined to use part of the reserves of the 
sinking fund for the carrying out of the railway 
scheme. Yet these reserves were not at the moment 
available. The political events of 1840 had forced 
al} Europe, France included, to extraordinary ex- 
penses; the budget of that year showed a deficil; 
that of 184] was in the same position; and a similar 
state of things was anticipated for 1842; and it was 
only in 1843 that it was expected to be able to use 
the reserves of the sinking fund in paying for the 
great public works. 

“Jt was not now necessary for him to defend the 
determination to come to execute these works--the 
increasing prosperity of the country fully justified 
them. From 1816 to 1830 the increase of the indi- 
rect revenue of the state had amounted to about 
nine millions a year. From 1830 to 1840 the ave- 
rage was something over ten millions and a half a 
year; but from 1840, the period when the great pub- 
lic works commenced, to 1846, the increase was 
very vearly twenty-four mill.ons a year. ‘The hope 
of the government to have the equilibrium restored 
in 1843 was not realized; it was only in 1844 that 
this event took piace, the deficit being thes not more 
than 181,009f. The equilibrium was passed in 1845, 
as the receipls were then superior to the expenses 
by about four millions and a half. Matters were going 
on favorably, the reserves of the sinking fund being 
at last applied to defray the expenses of the public 
woiks, when in 1846 there occurred the double mis- 
fortune of the inundations and the scarcity of food; 
the year 1846 naturally presented a deficit, and with- 
out doubt 1847 would be in a similar position. This 
circumstance of course disarranged the combina- 
tions which had been established in 1842, that fram 
1843 the reserves of the sinking fund would be dis- 
posable; they couid not be available now before 1848 
perhaps 1849. 

“It was evident that the system of resources 
established in 1842 ought to be modified by the new 
circumstances that had occurred. ‘The expeuses to 
be paid amounted to nine hundred and forty-eight 
millions, and no doubt the reserves of the sinking 
fund could defray this amount, if sufficient time 
were allowed for the purpose. But neither he nor the 
committee thought,that the government would be jus- 
tified in waiting so long. The reserves would not 
be disposable betore two years, and then would only 
furnish eighty millions a year. But it was im possi- 
ble to wait two years before paying something of 
the expenses incurred, and it was equally impossible 
to be contented with expending only eighty millions 
a year. It was therefore indispensable that the ex- 
pense should go somewhat more rapidly than the 
receipts, with the understanding that it was to be 
defrayed at a Jater period from the reserves of the 
sinking fund. He had certainly thought of the float- 
ing debt as a means of defraying the said expense, 
but in making his calculations had found that, were 
that course adapted, it would raise the floating debt 
to such an amount as no prudent man could approve 
of; hence arose the necessity for the loan. He be- 
lieved it to be incontestabie that when the floating 
debt was insufftcient to meet the necessary advances 
for the public works, the funded debt should be had 
recourse to. He had again made his calculations, 
and placed them before the committee, who agreed 
with him that the sum required for the present 
contingency would be three hundred and fiity mii- 
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“But, it might be asked, was not the government | giments, and all the troops disposable to march to- 


responsible, by its extra expenditure for railways, 
for the necessity which now existed for borrowing 
this money? He could reply, certainly not; for these 
works, in consequence of the mixed execution by 
the state and by companies having been admitted, 
would cost far less than was anticipated—not more, 
in fact, than 436,000,000. Another question that 
might be asked was, would this loan of 350,000,000 
be sufficient, or was it not prefatory to other de- 
mands for money? ‘To this he had to reply, that no 
one could say what might happen in the next ten 
years, and consequently shouid not venture to engage 
his word to any course; but, if circumstances proved 
favorable, he could say that the present loan, joined 
to the reserves of the sinking ftind, supposing them 
to be available from 1849, would prove sufficient for 
the complete liquidation of the expenses of rail- 
ways and other great public works in 1854. The 
whole of the charges of the treasury would then be 
paid, except the floating debt of 256,000,000 in ar- 
rears, which certainly no one could say was too 
great a burden for France. He thought, therefore, 
from these considerations, that the loan of 350.000.- 
000 was indispensable, but that it would also be, 
according to all appearances, quite sufficient. Pre- 
sent circumstances looked well for the revenue.— 
Thanks to the fine harvest, the course of the public 
revenue had already resumed its ascensional move- 
ment. ‘The month of June showed an advance of 
700,000f. over the corresponding period of las year; 
and the month of July, though not yet fully made 
up, presented an improvement of 1,200,000f. It 
was, therefore, allowable to again look for a return 
of that public prosperity which has never failed since 
1834, except in the calamitous year that has been 
passed. 

“The chamber might now like to know what were 
the suc. to be paid by private industry in executing 
the great railway system of communication in 
France. That sum had been by some persons esti- 
mated at one thousand five hundred millions, but that 
sum was an exaggeration. The real sum was one 
thousand two hundred and ninety millions, from 
which must be retrenched the capital of Bordeaux 
to Cette Company, which was now winding up its 
affairs. That would leave the whole sum at one 
thousand and sixty-nine millions. But several com- 
panies had already made up their capital, and were 
at.work which would reduce to eight hundred and 
fifty-one millions the sum for the companies not yet 
having got together all their capital. Out of that 
sum calls had been paid to the amount of 347,800.- 
OOOf., leaving the sum still to be paid at 503,200,000/. 
Such was the financial situation of the country.— 
He did not mean to say that it did not merit all the 
attention of the chambers and the government, but 
he maintained that if they succeeded in balancing 
the ordinary budget, they would be able, in seven 
or eight years, to pay for all the works that had 
been undertaken, and thus bring to a happy conclu- 
sion an enterprise which would carry the glory, pow- 
er, and prosperity of the country to the very highest 
point.” 


SPAIN. 

Spain and Portugal continued as they were, in a 
state of confusion. 

Madrid dates come down to the 6th instant. The 
quarrel between the queen and her husband is the 
great topic of discussion, and it is said that, on the 
part of the ministry, some steps had been taken to 
effect a reconciliation between the royal couple.— 
On the 5th M. Pacheco, the prime minister, went to 
La Granja to make a proposition to the queen on 
the subject, while M. Benavides went at the same 
moment to the Prado to make a similar proposition 
to Don Francisco. The result has not transpired, 
nor is itexactly known what the prupcsition made 
was, but it .s supposed to have been that of allowing 
the king ashare in the appointment of some of the 
officers of the royal household. 

The north of Spain js suffering all the horrors of 
civil war. ‘Ihe Carlists are becoming daily more 
pumerous, and both on their side and the side of the 
government the most horrid ba:barities are com- 
mitted. 

ITALY. 

Letters from Rome of the 28th ult. mention that 
the Austrian Cabinet had addressed a note to the 
Pontifical government, in which it declared that, in 
the event of any disturbances in the dominions of 
the church remaining unrepressed, or crimes being 
unpunished, Austria would consider the Pope inca- 
pable of maintaining order in his states, and feel it 
her duty to interfere. General Redetsky, comman- 
der in chief of the Austrian army ia Lombardy, had 
been empowered to act according to circumstances. 
It was reported that Cardinal Ferretti had, in con- 
sequence of that notification, ordered the Swiss re- 
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wards the northern frontier. 

The Courier Livornese of the 30th ult. announces 
that the Pope had summoned Cardinal Lambruschini 
to Rome. The protest of the new secretary of state 
against the occupation of Ferrara by the Austrians 
had been read in presence of the members of the 
corps diplomatique, with the exception of the minis- 
ters of Austria and Naples, who had received no 
invitation. One of the persons present having ob- 
served that the document was not wrilten in a diplo- 
matic style, Cardinal Ferrett: replied that it was in 
his own style. 

The Cardinal secretary of state has made choice, 
from the lists presented by the governors of different 
provinces, of the deputies who are to assemble at 
Rome, to make known to the Pope the wishes and 
wants of the provinces. The deputies are twenty- 
three in number, and are convoked for the 5th of 
November. 

A letter from Bologna of the 3d of August says: 
‘We have just received from Rome three most im- 
portant affairs: first, the very voluminous regulations 
of the National Guard; secondly, the nomination of 
the deputies; and, thirdly, an ordinance diminishing 
the duty on salt to the amount of a farthing per pound. 
These measures have satisfied all classes of the popu- 
lation, both in town and country.” 

PORTUGAL. 

In general, peace is everywhere being gradually 
established. ‘The duke of Saldanha had dissolved 
his army of operations, and he had departed on a 
tour through the two northern provinces, to super- 
intend the re-establishment of the legitimate autho- 
rities, and to restore confidence among the people 

The ministers of the allied powers had not, up to 
the 4th instant, made their application, in compli- 
ance with the requisition of Lord Palmerston, for a 
dismissal of the queen’s ministers, ‘ton the ground of 
their being Cabralists;” but the demand was daily 
expected, and much speculation indulged as to how 
it would be received. 

BRAZIL. 

DeatTn or THE IMPERIAL Prince or Brazit — 
In the London Chronicle of the 12th instant we 
find the following announcement of an event which 
has been rumored, but we think not before distinctly 
stated in the public prints of our own country: 

“We regret tohave to announce the demise of 
Don Alfonso, only son of Don Pedro II, and lately 
heir apparent to the throne of Brazil. No particu- 
lars are stated of the nature of the disease which 
proved so fatal. In the Journal do Commercio of Rio 
de Janeiro of the 12th of June, it is simply stated 
that the president of the chambers of deputies had 
communicated an official notification of the event, 
and that in consequence his imperial majesty could 
not receive the deputation appointed to wait on him 
with the address in answer to the speech from the 
throne on opening the session on the 13th, as had 
been previously arranged. 

“The subsequent journals describe the great afflic- 
tion and resignation of the imperial family, and the 
preparations making for the funeral.” 


GERMANY. 

A New German Port.—Late advices from Ger- 
many communicate a fact of some interest to the 
mercantile world. It announces to the mercantile 
and shipping interests the important fact of the 
rights and privileges of a free port having been ac- 
corded to a districton the Weser, where the small 
stream the Geeste runs into the river. This place 
is very near Bremerhaven where all vessels of hea- 
vy burthen bound to Bremen are obliged to bring up. 
The Hanoverian government is deepening the wa- 
ter al, and in the approaches to Harbourg, it is be- 
lieved with the intention of making Harbourg alsoa 
[ree port. 

CENTRAL AMERICA, 

The Spanish paper La Patria, published at New 
Orleaus, says that the state of Honduras has, through 
its president and two of its conspicuous generals, io- 
viled the other states of Centra! America to combine 
to aid Mexico in her present struggle with the Unit- 
ed Slates. 

This confederacy of states consists of Guatemala, 
Quesaltenango, Honduras, Nicaragua, San Salva- 
dor, Costa Rica, and the Federal District, a small 
space laid aside fora federal capital. They have 
separate territorial governments and legislatures. — 
The population of the confederacy is little more 
than two millions, and its area about one hundred 
and ninelty-six thousand square miles. 

PROCLAMATION. 
The president of the state of Honduras to the Central 
Americans. 

Compatriots! Fortune now rules the destinies of 
Mexico, and menaces her sons with, desolation and 
extermination. The North Americans have destroy- 
ed the interesting population of Vera Cruz—have 
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possessed themselves of their effects, and a, 
marching upon the capital. We cannot yet | 
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what other calamities will afflict that Nation Koy f 
They are our brethren; their dangers are ours sais 
their fate awaits us. We should not maintain | 0 
trality, if we can in any manner aid them 4 ~ om 
honorable struggie. thee BS 
The entire world should know that the Hondire, a 


nos are ready to fulfil their duties, of 

ture they aa be. Whatever my 
1 will sustain in the state all honorable peac Bae! 

all hazards; but I will not do it with the Sacrifice : W 

Hondurenian honor, for a disgraced peop| é 
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but to bear chains, and to suffer with humility = s 
threats and injuries which the stronger impose the § 

I address myself to day to the governments of the 4 
republic, making these observations in order that j it 
it shall be deemed expedient, we may, if it js “ Ie | 
ble, afford aid, or at least manifest our favorable ii a / 
position to their cause and to liberty. * onit 

Divisions and internal feuds have ruined our Moy. 9 i 
ican brothers. Eight millions of inhabitants Y the f 
whom that nation is composed, have been unat] the h 
to defend themselves against a handful of ne tunal 
who have seized upon their territory and their pro. lumn 
perty, and annulled their right. What may be the In 
fate of the Central Americans, if we contixye gj, the u 
vided? Jatior 

The Hondurenians always appear extraordingri : W 
great; they adopted the most effectual means to found 
cure their independence; but nothing has been auf. of th 
cient to estrange them; respect to the governmen ledge 
and submission to Jaw, they consider ag their power, 2 Te 
their glory, and their honor. Be those 

What happiness does he experience, who rules them these 
destinies of a people adorned by these virtues!!! sign t 

JUAN LINDO, the pa 

Comayagua, June Ist, 1347. summ 

; <a belwee 
The undersigned, generals of division, to the army should 
Honduras. a, Of 

Compatriots! Notorious is the anguish of Mexico, = 
and evident is our obligation to co-operate in the de G 7 
fence of that country. Her sons are our brothers, and 
the cause w hich they sustain is also ours, that of lie re 
berty against conquest. + r 

In compliance with a sacred duty, the proclams th at 
tion addressed by the president to the Central Ame i , 
ricans, was yeslerday published, and we wishto Riad 
express our deference and our desire to co-operule wicke 
al os time that he may call upon us to aid ow Thi 
neighbor. 

Forgotten forever are all those ideas which could : 
divide us. Our interests and our passions are sim ae i 
cured to our couatry. Her triumph is our glory letete 
and our honor. She demands our union, and that apres 
suffices to cause us to cordially offer it. Union aud as i 
liberty is our motto! Eternal opprobrium to hi lee 
who would promote and assist dissensions and cum |. 
guests. > edly 6 

F. FERRERA. took 0 
SANTOS GUARDIOLAR | f 
e, t 

Comayagua, June 2, 1847. betwe 

Rio pe La PLrata.—A Montevideo letter, wrill interes 
on the 18th of June, states that negotiations we beat r 
still pending at Buenos Ayres between the minisle Wh this 
of England and France and Gov. Rosas. Istratic 

The same letter says: phrase 

The blockade is supposed still to exist, as no pully great n 
cation of its withdrawal has appeared, but the fac _ We 
is, that it is merely nominal, as vessels enter ™® Y hece 
leave the port of Buenos Ayres in view of the fort he dc 
without molestation. The American schoole ders, 
“Hannah,” of Newport, 232 tons burthen, Billitg 
Woodman, master, left this harbor on the 13th intl LET 
for Buenos Ayres direct, and on the 16th he arr 
there and anchored in the inner roads without io 
ruption, and is now Ivading with hides, aud ¥! of 
alize a freight of eight thousand dollars for the a ip ey 
States. So much tor enterprise. The Hann 4 My ' 
the only American vessel that has entered the f letter i 
since the establishment of the so called ridicl f the sigi 
blockade. Vessels are very scarce, and freigis for som 
be very high. ea 

YUCATAN. wl 

By an arrival at New Orleans from Campa the eha 
the editors of La Patria have late dates from chief r 
tan which contain advices of importance. should | 

It appears that a conspiracy had been enter s tome ey 
among the Indians ot various villages [oF 3). GME ment, 
rection. One of them who was entrusted hes source . 
secret traitorously divulged it to the age Winds 9 
Valladolid. Through his management the tie te ing frory 
implicated in the affair were arrested and eX*" The e 
the cacique, Antomo Ay, being the first. come Ma iDduced 
as this became known the Indians rose !0 1 thot eXas, ; 
the villages and massacred all the whites a” of ine received 
the mixed race, save the women. The details at MME “ere ex 
excessess are horrible. The white race tion o 
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ed in self defence. The government has appeal- 
uni the people to forget their party animosities and 
ed vp r common protection. Seventeen Indian vil- 
" ie involved in the insurrection. Government 
her forbidden the sale of arms and taken other mea- 


sures for the public security. 
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THE HISTORY OF “ANNEXATION.” 





“ate SET . 

We are likely at last to get at the true history of 
the “annexation” of Texas. Recent publications on 
the subject have had the effect to disturb the slum. 
bering embers of that controversy, which are not so 

venched in the blood of the Mexican war but that 
Jight can yet be elicited from them. The letter of 
ex president Tyler, by which the question has been 
revived, has brought out a response from the other 
party to the contract whereby Texas was “annexed” 
to the United States, in the form of a letter from 
the former president of Texss, which, as a part of 
the history of what we shall ever consider an unfor- 
tunate transaction, finds a ready place in our co- 

to-day. 

Min this leiter the reader who has kept pace with 
the march of events will find some impcrtant reve. 
Jations. : ; 

We now know, from Gen. houston, what it was 
found impossible to ascertain pending the discussion 
of the treaty of annexation, what were the specific 
pledges given by the executive of the United States 
io Texas through her commissioners (in addition to 
those given through our minister to Texas) before 
these commissioners could, under their instructions, 
sign the treaty; via: that ‘‘in the event of a failure on 
the part of the government of the United States to con- 
summate annexation, afler negotiations were once opened 
belween the two governments, she [the United States] 
should be bound to guaranty the independence of Tex- 
as, or enter intoa treaty defensive against Mex- 
ico.” 

Another point now established by the letter of 
Gen. Houston, and which we with other opponents 
were at the time roundly abused for even suspect- 
ing, is, that “there never was any intrigue connect- 
ed with Texas and other [foreign] powers; nor was 
there ever any foundation for such a charge, (though 
often reiterated,) only in the feverish excitement of 
heated fancy, or the mischievous designs of the 
wicked.” 

This manifesto of Gen. Houston also proves (what 

we have always believed) that it was at the Hermit. 
oge that the question of ‘‘annexation” was adjudged 
and settled, so far at least as concerned the Texan 
interest in the matter. In reference to which point, 
by the way, it must be remarked, that Gen. Houston 
ers in supposing that “the people” of the United 
States tcok up and determined the question of ‘tan 
hexalion.” A majority of the people were undoubt- 
ed!y opposed to the “tannexation’’ of Texas when it 
look place. It is nevertheless, we believe, strictly 
true, that, in the nearly equal division of the people 
between the two great political parties, the Texan 
interest, thrown into the scale, did ostracise those 
great men who ought to have been called to preside 
Wi this government, and brought the present admin- 
istration into power. in Gen. Houston’s expressive 
phiase, the Texas question ‘‘made and unmade the 
great men of America.” 
_ We do not know whether Mr. Tyler will think 
it hecessary to make any rejoinder to Gen. H’s letter. 
Che do, we shall of course spread it before our rea- 
ders. [Nut. Int. 


LETTER FROM GEN. SAM HOUSTON. 
From the Texas Banner, August 3d. 
Huntsville, ( Texas,) July 18, 1847. 


To Col. F. L. Hartcn, editor of the Texas Banner: 
My Dear Sir: Within a few days I have seen a 
letter inthe Weekly Union of the 12th ull., over 
the signature of Ex-President Tyler. It it were not 
or some facts stated in the letier, demanding, as | 
conceived, some notice from me, J would not trou- 
ble you with this communication. Or if the facts 
‘laled Were not material to the truth of history and 
the character of those who, at the time, were the 
Chief functionaries of the ‘Texan government, | 
should feel it less incumbent on myself to solicit 
‘ome explanation of the facts alleged. ‘The state- 
hy emanating from so high and respectable a 
Minds are well calculated to enforce them upon the 
ip i of readers as authentic, and not as matters aris- 
§ ‘rom the misapprehension of truth. 
induced per esents when stating the reasons which 
ian him to propose the subject of annexation to 
Seer Deabee. others, says: ‘Nor was it until 1 
. bes authentic information that other nations 
actio Xerting all their efforts to induce a course of 
on the part of Texas, at war, as I firmly be 





lieved, with the permanent interests of the United 
States, that I gave directions to my lamented friend, 
Abel P. Upshur, then secretary of state, to break up 
and scatter to the winds the web of their intrigues, 
by a direct proposition for annexation.” It seems, 
from this position, assumed by Mr. Tyler, that he 
either imagined the authorities of Texas were fa- 
vorable to those intrigues, and were willing to com- 
promit her rights and interests as a nation, or that 
they could not perceive the force and effect of the 
web which was weaving round her destiny. Now, 
either inference would do injustice to her character. 
The authorities of Texas had relied for years upon 
a plain and frank proposition for annexation, and had 
hoped to be met by a cordial and manly acceptance. 
They were disappointed. Texas was treated with 
coldness, reserve, or pslpable discouragment. In 
this condition of cur affairs, common sense, without 
uncommon sagacity, suggested the only feasible plan 
to attain the desired object; and that was lo excite 
jealousy and alarm on the part of the politicians and 
people of the United States, in relation to the fu- 
ture commercial and political connexions of Texas 
with European nations. This was easily acc »mplish- 
ed by treating with silence all the charges which 
were made by editors of various newspapers in the 
United States. 

The chief magistrate of Texas was charged with 
‘*treason”—selling Texas to England—subsidizing her 
to France—and, in a short time, ‘‘astounding disclo- 
sures” of all these transactions would take place! All 
these charges remained uncontrodicted by the jour- 
nals of Texas, and the effect was all that could be 
desired! Jealousy toward England ard France was 
awakened. ‘T’his begat excitement, which originat 
ed phantasies and conjured up notions of intrigues, 
which had existence only in imagination. 

The facts, as well as the diplomatic correspon- 
dence of Tesas, in all these matters, will vindi- 
cate those engaged in the administration of the go- 
vernment, as well as the representatives of foreign 
nations. 

Mr. Tyler further says in reference to the mea- 
sure of annexation: ‘Nay, | may go even further, 
and declare, before the initiative was taken, and 
when the preliminaries were nearly all arranged, 
their comp!e.ion being alone prevented by the death 
of Mr. Upshur, and the appoimtment of an adjunct 
commissioner to Mr. Van Zandt, by Texas,” &c.— 
From this it might readily be inferred that obsta- 
cles have been interposed to a conclusion of the 
preliminaries by the appointment of an acjunct com- 
missioner by Texas. No steps were authorised to 
be taken by any agent on the subject of the propo- 
sition of the United States by the executive of Tex- 
as, until the appointment of commissioners was made 
under the proposition. Previous to the proposition 
by Mr. Upshur through Mr. Murphy, United States 
charge d’aflaires, Mr. Van Zandt had been instructed 
to make Known to the government of the U. States 
that the proposition for annexation was no longer open 
lo discussion! 

This, no doubt, in connexion with the proclama- 
tion of armistice between ‘Texas and Mexico, cor- 
roborated by the authentic information referred to by 
Mr. Tyler, caused the direct proposition to be made 
for annexation. 


In Decemlgr, 1841, the executive of Texas found 
the country surrounded by, and involved in the most 
intricate and perilous difticulties. ‘To redeem the 
nation, it was necessary to accomplish one of three 
objects; end he designed his plans accordingly. His 
first object was to oblain annexation. If in that he 
did not succeed, his next was tosecure the inde- 
pendence of Texas, by the recognition of Mexico; 
and if he should fail in these, the third was to form 
a trealy with some power, defensive against Mexico. 
ln advancing his policy, bis first movement was to 
send a minister (Mr. Reily) to the United States 
with instructicns to present to the government at 
Washington the subject of annexation, which had 
lain durmant for three years immediately preceding 
that period. ‘Lhese instructions were carried out in 
the best manner by Mr. Reily, but were met by dis- 
couragement on the part of the government of the 
United States. In 1842, Mr. Reily resigned, and 
Mr. Van Zandt was sent on in his stead, when the 
proposition for annexation was renewed. The re- 
newal of the proposition was heard, and met with 
habitual apathy! About this time the causes which 
] have alluded to began to operate, while there were 
means used which infused into them new life. The 
success of the measure of annexation depended upon 
the internal political condition of the United States, 
and not upon any intrigues of foreign powers, or ol 
Texas. 

The executive of Texas was not moved by the 
‘direct proposition for annexation,?? but by the 
pledges given to him by Mr. Murphy, charge d’af- 
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missioner was appointed by the president, pledges 
were demanded by him of Mr. Murphy, based upon 
Mr. Upshur’s letter, that a military and naval force 
of the United States, sufficient for the defence of 
Texas, should be placed at the disposition of the 
president, and held subject to his orders. This was 
as faras Mr. Murphy felt authorised to go in the 
matter. Upon this the executive of Texas waived 
other demands, which were, that in the event of a 
failure on the part of the government of the United 
States to consummate annexation after negotiations 
were once opened between the two governments, they 
should be bound to guarantee the independence of 
Texas, or enter into a treaty defensive against Mex- 
ico. ‘These demands were waived for the present, 
with the assurance that, previous to opening negoti- 
ations at Washington city, these pledges should be 
given to ‘Texas, through her eommissioners; or the 
matter was to rest, as nothing less than a pertect 
guaranty for the security of Texas would be satis- 
factory to the president. 

In November, 1842, the United States, England, 
and France, had all been inveked by Texas, and re- 
quested to act jointly, or severally, in producing 
peace between ‘Texas and Mexico. ‘Texas found 
these powers all equally wet! disposed to leave her 
to her fate, rather than risk anything in her behalf. 
On the part of Texas, this looked like fair dealing, 
though she were not dealt fairly with by others.— 
This certainly left no web of intrigue to scatter to the 
winds. 

The object of all men should be, to reprehend in 
others what is wrong in itself—or, in truth, to re- 
buke whatever deserves rebuke; but, to charge either 
nations or individuals with faults or crimes which do 
not exist because it 1s palatable toa morbid taste 
which may prevail for a time, 1s not suited to the in- 
telligence of the age. 

It affords me pleasure (so far as | was connected 
with the transactions of that day) to assert, that I 
was delighted when Mr. ‘Tyler took the official *ini- 
tiative” in the measure of annexation. I thought 
his bold and manly course, in assuming a just and 
proper responsibility, was such as should character- 
ize the head of a great nation. 

Accusations have been so frequently made against 
the authorities of Texas indirectly, and against the 
representatives of foreign governments directly, that 
{ have felt myself imperatively called upon to avow 
to all who fee! an interest in learning or embracing 
the truth in regard to this matter, that there never 
was any intrigue connected with Texas and o:her 
powers, nor was there ever any foundation for such 
a charge (though olten reiterated) only in the fever- 
ish excitement of heated fancy, or the mischievous 
designs of the wicked. 


I feel constrained to say thus much in vindication 
of myself and friends, who were actors with me, and 
who sustained me through the period alluded to, as 
well as the representatives of other governments 
who rendered us kindnesses, without ever proposing 
aught which could embarrass or degrade Texas in 
the day of her veriest tribulation. 

So much has been said in relation to annexation— 
the policy of the measure—the causes which produc- 
ed it—those who brought it about—and those who 
effected the great result—that I shall indulge in but 
one reflection, as I hope it may not be necessary for 
me ever to say more on the subject. 

Taking into view the genius of the Texans and 
the people of the United States—their identity of 
character, ard the proximity of the two nations, it 
was most natural that they should become united.— 
For years, neither political party of the United 
States was willing to rely upon the measure for po- 
litical capital. ‘Texas had been urgent in her im- 
portunities for annexation, but they were disregard- 
ed. General Jackson’s letter brought the subject 
before the American people. ‘They took it up as a 
people’s measure, not presented to them by politi- 
cians, for it was of too great magnitude to be wield- 
ed by anything less than the masses of the two na- 
tions. In their action, the people gave a happy illus- 
tration of the genius of our institutions, and of the 
omnipotence of their voice in important matters 
touching the public weal. General Jackson’s influ- 
ence, arising frem his wisdom and fervid patriotism, 
led the way, and gave more direction to the measure, 
and to American feeling, than all other men. Others 
followed where he led. The subject was of such 
grand import to the United States, that, like Aaron’s 
rod, it swallowed the rods of all political sorcerers; 
and while it advanced the prospects of many able 
men on one hand, who supporied it,—on the other, 
like a destroying angel, it carried destruction on its 
wings. It unmade and made the great men of Ame- 
rica. It fixed the great seal to Jackson’s achieve- 
ments. 

J am, truly, your fellow citizen and friend, 

SAM HOUSION. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON AND THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 

The press have teemed with attacks upon the mem- 
ory of Mr. Jefferson for his imputed designs of depri. 
ving the University of Virginia of the benefit of all 
moral and religious influences. A friend of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, and of the noble institution which he left as 
his last best legacy to his native state, has most 
properly felt himself called upon, in justice to Mr. J. 
and to the University, to refute a !ate attack of the 
character alluded to. It will be found below. The 
extracts from the reports and enactments of the 
visitors, contained in the communication, strike us 
as presenting a conclusive defence. The attack 
having first appeared in the New York Observer, we 
cannot doubt that that paper will, as a simple act of 
justice, republish the fullowing reply: 

Richmond Enquirer. 

A writer in the New York Observer, copied into 
the Richmond Times and Compiler, over the signa- 
wre of “Ireneus,’”’ describing the University and 
Monticeilo, betrays his bigotry and intolerance by 
one of those hypocritical homilies so often vented by 
political and sectarian enemies upon the memory of 
that great and good man, the calm and beautiful 
serenity of whose death was illustrative of those pure 
principles of christianity which he had so carefully 
studied, and by whose preeepts he had regulated the 
conduct of his life. The memory of Jefferson will 
neverneed momuments to perpetuate it, as long as 
men exist who believe that pure and uncorrup— 
ted christianity, with its sublime truths and simple 
precepts the equal laws and exact justice of repub- 





hiean institutions, are consistent with social order 
and gocd government, Nor will his name ever cease 
to elicit the envenomed vituperation of those pad 
would use religion as a convenient engine of dupery 

and power, and their fellow man as a legitimate | 
subject of legalized robbery and oppression. 

How beautifully does his christianity contrast with 
those hyena like impulses which delight to rend | 
asunder the cerements of the sepulchre, and satiate | 
their obscene appeties upon its contents! When on | 
his death bed, reviewing with the benignity of a) 
christian and a patriot the incidents of an eventful | 
life, in speaking of his calumniators, he said it was} 
not himself they hated—they had never known him; 
but an imaginary being, whom they had clothed with | 
odious attributes, and given to it hisname. The. 
writer could not withhold a sneer at the democracy | 
for the desecration of his monument. He was, per- 
haps, not aware thata part of this disecration had | 
proceeded from those who look upon his political | 
principles as an obstacle to their conspiracies against 
the Jiberties and institutions of their country. 
tablet of which he speaks was removed until the 
whole could be better protected from the dilapida- 
tions of thoughtless folly, the inconsiderate desires 
of politcal admirers, or the impotent malice of their 
opponents. Whether to protect his memory from 
the imputation of a failure to comply with any pe- 
cunisry engagement, by a prompt payment of all 
debis, was a higher and more filial duty than monu- 
mental display, those concerned may well leave tou 
the decision of the world. 


That Jefferson anxiously desired to keep the Uni- 
versity free from sectarian iniluence, ts true; but 
that he desired to free it from the influence of reli- 
gion and morality, is a circulation of sectarian big- 
otry and political falsehood, established by the fol- 
Jow ing extract from the report of the board of yisi- 


tors to the president and directors of the literary | 


fund, and the two enactments of the visitors procee- 
ding therefrom viz: he 

“Jn the same report of the commissioners of 1818, 
it was stated by (hem, that in contormity with the 
principles of our constitution, which places all sects 
of religion on an equal footing; with the jealousies 
of the different sects in guarding Unat equality from 
epcroachment or surprise; and with the sentiments 


of the legislature in favor of freedom of religion, | 


manifested on former occasions, they had not propo- 
sed that any professorship of divinity should be es- 
tablished in the universily; that provision, however, 
was made for giying instruction in the Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin language—the depositories of the 
original and of the earliest and most respected author- 
ities of the faith of every sect—and for the course of 
ethical lectures, developing those moral obligations 
in which all secis agree; that, proceeding thus far 
without offence to the constitution, they had left at 
this point, to every sect, to take into their own hands 
the office of further instruction in the peculiar tenets 
of each. 

“It was, not, howeyer, to be understood that in- 
struction in religious opinions and duties was meant 
to be precluded by the public authorities as indifler- 
ent to the interests of society; on the conirary, the 


The | 


relations which exist between man and his maker, 
and the duties resulting from these relations, are the 
most interesting and important to every human being, 
and the most incumbent on his study and investiga- 
tion. The want of instruction in the various creeds 
of religious faith existing among our citizens, pres- 
ents therefore a chasm in a general institution of the 
useful sciences. But it was thought that this want 
and the instrument to each society of instruction in 
its own doctrines were evils of less danger than a 
permission to the public authorities to dictate modes 
or principles of religious instruction, or than oppor. 
tunities furnished them of giving countenance or as- 
cendancy to any one sect over another. A remedy, 
however, has been suggested of promising aspect; 
which while itexcludes the public authorities from 
the domain of religious freedom, would give to the 
public provisions made for instruction in the other 
branches ofscience. These are equally necessary 
to the divine as to the other civil or professional 
characters, to enable them to fulfil the duties of their 
calling with understanding and usefulness. It has 
therefore heen in contemplation and suggested by 
some pious individuals who perceive the advantage 
of associating other studies with those of religion, to 
establish their religious schools on the confines of the 
University, so as to give to their students ready and 
convenient access and attendance on the scientific 
lectures of the University, and to maintain by that 
means those destined for the religious professions on 
as high standing of science, and of personal weight 
and respectability, as may be obtained by others 
from the benefits of the University. Such establish- 
ment would offer the further aud great advantage of 
enabling the students of the Universily to attend re- 
ligious exercises with the professor of their particu- 
lar sect, etther in the rooms of the building still to 
be erected and destined for that purpose, under im. 
partial regulations, as proposec in the same report 
of the commissioners, or in the lecturing room of 
such professor. ‘To such propositions the visitors 
are disposed to lend a willing ear, and would think 
it their duty to give every encouragement, by assur- 
ing those who might choose such a location for their 


schools, that the regulations of the University should 


be so modified and accommodated as to give every 
facility of access and attendance to their students, 
with such regulated use also as may be permitted to 
the other students, of the library which may be here- 
after acquired, either by public or private munifi- 
cence; but always understanding that these schools 
shall be independont of the University and of each 
other. Such an arrangement would complete the 


| circle of useful sciences embraced by this institution, 


and would fill the chasm now existing on principles 
| which would leave inviolate the constitutional tree- 
_dom of religion, the most inalienable and sucred of 
| all human rights, over which the peopie and author- 
ities ,of this stale, individually and publicly, have 
| ever manifested the most watchful jealousy, and 
| could this jealousy be now alarmed, in the opinion 
| of the legislature, by what is here suggested, the 
idea will be relinquished on any surmise of disappro- 
bation which they may think proper to express. 
| “THOMAS JEFFERSON, Reetor,” 
October 7, 1822. 

“27. Should the religious sects of this state, or any 
| of them, according to the invitation held oul to them, 
establish within, or adjacent to the precincts of the 
University, schools of instruction in the religion of 
their sect, the students of the University will be 
free, and expected to attend religious worship at the 
establishment of their respective sects, in the morn 
ing, and in time to meet their school in the Upiver- 
Silty at its stated hour. 

“28. ‘The students of such religious schools, if they 
-attend any schoo] of the University, shall be consid- 
ed as students of the University, subject to the same 
regulations, and entitled to the same rights and priv- 
ileges.” 

‘Lbis report and enactments were drawn hy Jeffer- 
son, existin his own hand writing, and proceeded 
directly from himself. The report of the commis- 
sioners for devising a plan and locating an University 
in 1818, here quoted, was also his work. ‘This re- 
port is among the printed documents of the legisla- 
ture—session 1822-"23—25 years ago. The enact. 
ments prior to the opening of the University (October 
1824) have been tor 23 years among ihe widely 
circulated prirted enactments of that institution.— 
His assailants cannot be excused on the plea of ig- 
norance. it was their duty to have investigated 
betore they indulged in such bitter denunciation.— 
‘The writer would gladly draw the veil of oblivion 
over such attempts to prostitute the name of religion 
to purposes so unworthy. ‘These assaults have hith- 
erto been borne in silence, hoping that bigotry and 
malignity might weary of their work; but it appears 
this hope is not to be realized. 

This pscudo christian writer might have been 








shown the bed chamber of Jefferson, in g , 
rooms on the first fluor opening on the Southern tt 
of the mountain, deiightful for their cheerfyl | 
and ventilation. He might have had pointeg of 
him the spot where, ever at the hand, stooq hie” 
tifully bound copy of the ‘morals of Jesus,’ teyi, 4 
extracted by himself, exhibiting to the glance of 
eye each verse in four languages. He might he 
been told that it was his habit nightly to Seek jy i 
perusal composure of mind from Wordly care 7 
He might have been shewn this chamber’ of deal 
finished in the chastest style of Grecian architeg 
where Jefferson expired in peace with his God 
full of charity for his fellow man—with 4 se 
placidity worthy of his well spent life—withoy, »: 
and without struggle—surrounded by admiring ; 
attached friends and domestics. But he prelong 
to conjure up a death scene with the appalling gt 
gles of some wretched Atheist, expiring, neglecta 
in his gloomy attic. 

Nor was this writer more correct in his State men, 
that the site of the University was a donation of 
President Monroe. It was purchased from Joy 
M. Perry with the funds of the central college, 
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THE ORDINANCE OF 1797. 





A diseussion having arisen in the public prints y 
to the authorship of certain important provisi 
embraced in the ordinance of 1787, for the gor 


ment of the western territory, now COnSLituling ser mmm 


ral states of the Union, and especially in reganty 
that celebrated provision which forever exclys 
slavery from that vast and fertile region, our {elk 
townsman, Perer Force, E-q., has prepared {rq 
authentic materials the article which appears on th 
preceding page. From this careful expositiog i 
seems clear that Mr. Wessrer was right when, j 
his celebrated speech on ‘‘Foot’s resolution” he » 
cribed the authorship (if not the original conceptiay 
of the clause above specified to Naruan Daye 
Massachusetts. 

It happens that, in seeking among the archives, 
all the old states, and among numerous private e 
lections, for materials for his voluminous wor 
‘‘American Archives,’ Mr. Force became postest 
of the original projects and reports submitted (oe 
gress respecting a plan of government for the nor 
western territory, [rom the first step in 1784 to 1% 
when the ordinance was finally adopted. He} 
the copy of the ordinance of 1787, with all its alte 
ations marked on it, while under consideration, jw 
as it was amended at the president’s table, amog 
which the clause respecting slavery remains attach 
to it, as an amendment, in Mr. Dane’s handwritig 
in the exact words in which it now stands in thes 
dinance. From these materials, together with 
official journals of the body, Mr. Force has compi 
the narrative which we now insert; and, his ma 
als being thus authentic, we must receive it ass 
tling the question, He has taken this trouble i 
the sake of historic truth; and the same moll 
together with the intrinsic interest of the subje 
and the further reason that we have given curt 
cy to versions of the transaction which do injusil 
to the dead, have induced us cheerfully to yl 
to it the large share of our space which it occupl 

{| Nat Intelligencer 

The Richmond Whig referring to it, saysi-" 
this article is a great historical document, inter 
to all, and destined, we apprehend, to become? 
portant as a pointof reference, we shall publish i 
full, as soon as we can possibly find the space toe 
so. We are induced to do so, further, from as 
of justice, having been instrumental in giving such 
version of the transactions as rob the dead of ™ 
is justly their due.” 


NOTES ON THE ORDINANCE OF 1181 


In the history of the ordinance of 1787, publ 
in the National Intelligencer on the 6th, {and _ 
Register of the 31st ult., page 393,] there are rie 
errors, which, before they become ‘fixed 
should be corrected. These notes furnish malé 
for the correction of some of them. | e 

On the first of March, 1784, a committee, ee 
ing of Mr. Jerrerson, of Virginia, Mr. vm 
Maryland, and Mr. Howe t, of Rhode 4 
mitted to congress the following plan for the 
rary government of the western territory: 7 

The committee appointed to prepare a Pi 
the temporary government of the westerd 
have agreed to the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the territory ceded oF al 
by individual states to the United States, ¥ radi 
the same shall have been purchased of the 4 sit 
habitants and offered for sale by the Unite 


to be 
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| be formed into additional states, bounded ia the 
raed manner, a8 nearly as such cessions will 
mits that is to say, northwardly and southwardly 
ilels of latitude, so that each state shall com- 
hend, from south to north, two degrees of lati- 
je, beginning to count from the completion of 
pirty-one degrees north of the equator; but any ter- 
ery northwardly of the forty-seventh degree shall 
ake part of the state next below. And eastward- 
and westwardly they shail be bounded, those on 
I Mississippi by that river on one side and the me- 
idjan of the lowest point of the rapids of the Ohio 
the other; and those adjoining on the east, by the 
me meridian of the western cape of the mouth of 
»¢ Great Kanawha. And the territory eastward of 
nig last meridian, between the Ohio, Lake Erie, and 
ennsylvania, shall be one state. — 

That the settlers within the territory so to be pur- 
nased and offered for sale shall, either on their own 
tition or on the order of congress, receive autho- 
ty (rem them, with appointments of time and place, 
ot their free males of full age to meet together for 
e purpose of establishing a temporary government 
» adopt the constitution and Jaws of any one of 
hese states, So that such laws nevertheless shall be 
bject to alteration by their ordinary legislature, 
nd to erect, subject to a like alteration, counties or 
pwnships for the election of members for their le- 
jslature. 

That such temporary government shall only con- 
inue in force in any state until it shall have acquired 
wenty thousand free inhabitants, when, giving due 
oof thereof to congress, they shall receive from 
hem authority, with appointments of time and place, 
»call a convention of representatives to establish 
permanent constitution and government for them- 
elves. 


Provided, That both the temporary and permanent 
vvernments be established on these principles as 
peir basis: 

|. That they shall forever remain a part of the 
nited States of America. 
| 9. That in their persons, property, and territory 
hey shall be subject to the government of the United 


jit; 
ara 


sylvania, and extending from the Ohio to Lake Erie, 
shall be called Washington. 
lies under the thirty-ninth and thirty-eighth degrees, 
to which shall be added so much of the point of 





Of the territory which 


land within the fork of the Ohio and Mississippi as 
lies under the thirty-seventh degree, that to the 
westward, within and adjacent to which are the con: 
fluences of the rivers Wabash, Shawanee, Tanisee, 
Ohio, Illinois, Mississippi, and Missouri, shall be 
called Polypotamia; and that to the eastward, farther 
up the Ohio, otherwise called the Pelisipi, shall be 
called Pelisipia. 

That all the preceding articles shall be formed 
into a charter of compact, shall be duly executed by 
the president of the United States, in congress assem- 
bied, under hia hand and the seal of the United States, | 
shall be promulgated, and shall stand as fundamen- 
tal conditions between the thirteen original states 
and those newly described, unalterable but by the 
joint consent of the United States, in congress as- 
sembled, and of the particular state within which 
such alteration is proposed to be made. 

This report was recommitted to the same commit- 
tee on the 17th of March, and a new one was sub- | 
mitted on the 22d of the same month. The second | 
report agreed in substance with the first. ‘The prin: | 
cipal difference was the omission of the paragraph 
giving names to the states to be formed out of the | 
western territory. It was taken up for consideration 
by congress on the ]9th of April, on which day, on 
the motion of Mr. Spaight, of North Carolina, the 
following clause was struck out: 

“That, after the year 1800 of the Christian era, | 
there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- | 
tude in any of the said States, otherwise than in| 
the punishment of crimes whereof the party shall. 
have been duly convicted to have been personally | 
guilty.” | 
The report was further considered and amended | 
on the 20th and Qist. On the 23d it was agreed to, | 
(ten states voting aye, and one no,) without the clause | 
prohibiting slavery and involuntary servitude after 











a separate, independent proposition. 


the year 1800. On the question to agree to the re- | K 
port, after the prohibitory clause was struck out, the | Won the plan of a temporary government for the said 
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states described in the said resolve of the 23d of 
April, 1784.” 


The motion was, “that the following proposition 


be committed”’—that is, committed to a committee of 
the whole house: it was not “in the nature of an in- 
struction tothe committee on the western terrilory.” 


At that time there was no such committee. It was 


|‘ Tae very 
terms of it show that it was offered as an addition to 


the resolve of April 23, 1784, with the intention of 
restoring to that resolve a clause that had originally 
formed part of it. 

Mr. King’s motion to commit was agreed to—eight 
states (New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland) voted in the affirmative, and 
three states (Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina) in the negative. Neither Delaware nor Geor- 
gia was represented. 

After the commitment of this proposition it was 
neither called up in congress nor noticed by any 
of the committees who subsequently reported plans 
for the government of the western territory. 

The subject was not laid over from this time till 
September, 1786. It is noticed as being before con- 
gress on the 24th of March, the 10th of May, the 
13th of July, aud the 24th of August of that year. 

On the 24th of March, 1786, a report was made 
by the grand committee of the house, to whom had 
been referred a motion of Mr. Monroe upon the sub- 
ject of the western territory. 

On the 10th of May, 1786, a report was made by 
another committee, consisting of Mr. Monroe. of 
Virginia, Mr. Johnson, of Connecticut, Mr. King, of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Kean, of South Carolina and 
Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina, to whom a motion 
of Mr. Dane, for considering and reporting the form 
of a temporary government for the western territory 
was referred. ‘This report, after amendment, was 
recomumitted on the 13th of July following. 

On the 24th of August, 1786, the secretary of con- 
gress was directed to inform the inhabitants of Kase 

| kaskias “that congress have under their considera- 


ong the archives Biates in congress assembled, and to the articles of | yeas and nays were required by Vir. Beresford. The | district, and that its adoption will be no longer pro- 
‘merous Private CMM on federation in all those cases in which the original | Vote was: | tracted than the importance of the subject and a due 
voluminous wor tates shall be so subject. New Hampshire. Mr. Foster, aye. | regard to their interest may require.” 


ce became posses 
rts submitted to 


oment for the 


step in 1784 to 179) 
y adopted. Heh 


hort 


3. That they shall be subject to pay a part of the 
ederal debts, contracted or to be contracted, to be 
pportioned on them by congress accurding to the 

Zane common rule and measure by which appor- 
ionments thereof shall be made on their states. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Massachusetts. Gerry, aye. | 
Partridge, aye. | 
Ellery, aye. | 
Howell, aye. | 


Rhode Island. 


Mr. Blanchard, aye. | On the 19th of September, 1786, a committee, 


consisting of Mr. Johoson, of Connecticut, Mr. 
Pinckney, of Seuth Carolina, Mr. Smith, of New 
York, Mr. Dane, of Massachusetts, and Mr. Heur 

of Maryland, appointed to prepare a ‘plan of tem- 


























87, with all its alte 
r consideration, ji 
enl’s table, amon 
ery remains altache 
Dane’s handwriting 
now stands in the 


| porary government for such districts or new states 
/as shall be laid out by the United States upon the 
| principles of the acts of cession from individual 
| States, and admitted into the confederacy,” made a 
report, which was taken up for consideration on the 


| 29th; and, alter some discussion and several mo- 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Sherman, aye. 
Wadsworth, aye. 
Dewitt, aye. 
Paine, aye. 
Beatty, aye. 
Dick, aye. 


4. That their respective governments shall be in Connecticut. 
epublican forms, and shall admit nu person to be a 
itizen who holds any hereditary title. 

5. That after the year 1800 of the Christian era 
here shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 


ude in any of the said states, otherwise than in 
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Punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted to have been personally guilty. 
That whensoever any of the said states shall have, 
bf free inhabitants, as many as shall then be in auy 
ne of the least numerous of the the thirteen original 
lates, such state shall be adinitted by its delegates 
nto the congress of the United States on an equal 
voling with the said original states, after which the 
Ssent of two-thirds of the United States, in congress 
sembled, shall be requisite in all those cases 
herein, by the confederation, the assent of nine 
lates 18 now required, provided the consent of nine 
lates to such admission may be obtained according 
0 the eleventh of the articles of confederation. Until 
uch admission by their delegates into congress, any 
Of the said states, after the establishment of their 
*Mporary government, shall have authority to keep 
4 Silling inember in congress, with a right of debat- 
0g, but not of voting. 
That the territory northward of the forty-fifth de- 
Bree, that is to say, of the completion of forty-five 
_ from the equator, and extending to the Lake 
' the Wouds, shall be called Sylvania; that of the 
‘rilory uuder the forty-filth and torty-fourth de- 
<n that which lies westward of Lake Michigan 
oe called Michigania; and that which 1s east- 
ow ‘hereof, within the peninsula formed by the 
tie = waters of Michigan, Huron, St. Clair, and 
“ » Shall be called Chersonesus, and shall include 
the we of the peninsula which may extend above 
fort +t Nope degree. Of the territory under the 
~~ oe and forty-second degrees, that to the west- 
lens’ rough which the Assenisipi or Rock river 
8, shail be called Assenisipia; and that to the east- 


W : j 
itd, in which are the fountains of the Muskingum, 


va Miamies of Ohio, the Wabash, the Illinois, 

shall ‘ene of the lake, and the Sandusky rivers, 
ie pepe Metropotamia. Of the territory which 
Western er the forty-first and fortieth degrees, the 
Ye cai) ee which the river Ijlinois runs, shall 
e Itlinoia; that next adjoining, to the east- 


Mr. Mifflin, aye. 

Mr. Montgomery, aye. 
Mr. Hand, aye. 
(Absent. ) 

Mr. Stone, aye. 

Mr. Chase, aye. 

Mr. Jefferson, aye. 
Vir. Mercer, aye. 
Mr. Monroe, aye. 
Mr. Williamson, aye. 
Mr. Spaight, aye. 
Mr. Read, no. 

Mr. Beresford, no. 
Georgia. (Absent. ) 


Thus the report of Mr. Jefferson for the tempora- 
ry government of the western territory, without any 
restriction whatever as to slavery, received the vole 
of every state present except South Carolina. It 
did not “lay on the table of congress during the 
three years from 1784 to 1787.’? During these three 
years it was the law of the land. It was repealed in 
1787. 

Nearly a year after the first plan was adopted, the 
clause originally offered by Mr. Jefferson, as a part 
of the charter of compact and fundamental constitutions 
between the thirteen original states and the new 
states to be formed in the western territory, prohi- 
biting slavery and involuntary servitude, was again 
submitted te congress, omitting the time named— 
‘tafter the year 1800 of the Christian era.” 

On the 16th of March, 1785— 

‘A motion was made by Mr. King, seconded by 
Mr. Eliery, that the following proposition be com- 
mi ted: 

‘That there shall be neither slavery nor involun- 
tary servitude in any of the states described in the 
resolve of congress of the 23d of April, 1784, other- 


Pennsylvania. 
Delaware. 
Maryland. 


Virginia. 


North Carolina. 


South Carolina. 


party shall have been personally guilty; and that this 





’ Saratoga; and that between this jast and Penn- 


wise than in the punishment of crimes, whereof the 


regulation shall be an article of compact, and re- 
main a fundamental principle of the constitutions 
between the thirteen original states and each of the 


| tions to amend, the further consideration was pust- 
| poned. 
| On the 26th of April, 1787, the same committee 
| (Mr. Jubuson, Mr. Pinckney, Mr. Smith, Mr. Dane 
| and Mr. Henry) reported ‘tan ordinance for the gov- 
procnrnvny of the western territory.” it was read a 
second me and amended on the 9th of May, when 
| the next day was assigned for the third reading. On 

tne ith, the orderol the day for the third reading 
| was called for by the state of Massachusetts, and was 
| postponed. Ou the 9th and 10th of May, Massachu- 
jon was represented by Mr. Gotham, Mr. King, 
and Mr. Dane. The proposition which, on Mr. 
| King’s motion, was ‘‘commitied” ou the 16th day of 
| March of the preceding year, was nut in the ordi- 
/Mauce, as reported by the committee, nor was any 
motion made in the congress to insert it as au amend- 
ment. 

The following is a copy of the ordiiauce as amend- 

|ed and ordered to a third reading: 


“in Ordinance fur the government of the Western 
Territory. 

It is hereby ordained by the United States in con- 
gress assembled, that there shali be appointed, trom 
lrme to time, a governor, whose commission shall 
continue in force for the term of three years, unless 
sooner revoked by congress. 

‘There shall be appuinted by congress, from time 
to time, a secretary, Whose Commissivn shali conti- 
| nue in torce for four years, unless sooner revoked by 

congress. it shall be his duly to keep ond preserve 

the acts and laws passed by the generai assewly, 
and public records of the district, and of the pro- 
ceedings of the governor in his executive depart- 
ment, and travsmit authentic copies of such acts and 
proceedings every six mouths to the secretary of cun- 
gress. 

‘There shail also be appointed a court, to consist 
of three judges, any two oi whom shail form a court 
who shail have a Common law jurisdiction, whose 
commissions shall coulinue in force during good be- 
havior. 
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And, to secure the rights of personal liberty and 
property to the inhabitants and others, purchasers in 
the said districts, it is hereby ordained that the inha- 
bitants of such districts shall always be entitled to 
the benefits of the act of habeas corpus and of the trial 
by jury. 

The governor and judges, or a majority of them, 
shall adopt and publish in the districts such laws of 
the original states, criminal and civil, as may be ne- 
cessary and best suited to the circumstance of the 
district, and report theim to congress from time to 
time, which shall prevail in said district until the 
organization of the general assembly, unless disap- 
proved of by congress; but afterwards the general 
assembly shall have authority to alter them as they 
shail think fit: provided, however, that said assem- 
bly shall have no power to create perpetuities. 

The governor for the time being shall be com- 
mander in chief of the militia, and appoint and com- 
mission all officers in the same below the rank of 
general officers; all officers of that rank shall be ap- 
pointed and commissioned by congress. 

Previous to the organization of the general assem- 
bly, the governor shall appoint such magistrates and 
other civil officers in each county or township as he 
shall find necessary for the preservation of peace and 
good order inthe same. After ‘he general assembly 
shall be organized, the powcrs and duties of magis- 
trates and other civil officers shall be regulated and 
defined by the said assembly; but all magistrates and 
other civil officers, not herein otherwise directed, 
shall, during the continuance of this temporary gov- 
ernment, be appointed by the governor. 

The governor shall, as soon as may be, proceed to 
lay out the district into counties and townships, 
subject, however, to such alterations as may hereaf- 
ter be made by the legislature, so svon as there shall 
be five thousand free male inhabitants, of full age, 
within the said district. Upon giving due proof 
thereof to the governor, they shall receive authority, 
with time and place, to elect representatives from 
their counties or townships as aforesaid, to represent 
them in general assembly: provided, that for every 
five hundred free male inhabitants there shall be one 
representative, and so on progressively with the 
number of free male inhabitants shall the right of 
representation increase, unti] the number of repre- 
sentatives amount to twenty-five; after which the 
number and proportion of representatives shall be 
regulated by the legislature: provided, that no person 
shall be eligible or qualified to act as a_representa- 


tative unless he shall be a cilizen of one of the Unit-4 


ed States, or have resided within such district three 
years, and shall likewise hold, in his own right, io 
fee simple, two hundred acres of land within the 
same: provided, also, that a freehold or life estate in 
fifty acres of Jand in the said district, if a citizen of 
any of the United States, and two years’ residence, 
if a foreigner, in addition, shall be necessary to 
qualify a man as elector for the said representative. 

The representatives thus elected shall serve for 
the term of two years, and, in case of the death of a 
representative, or removal from office, the governor 
shall issue a writ to the county or township for which 
he was a member to elect another in his stead, to 
serve for the residue of the time. 

The general assembly shall consist of the governor, 
a legislative council, to consist of five members, to 
be appointed by the United States in congress assem. 
bled, to continue in office during pleasure, any three 
of whom to be a quorum, and a house of representa- 
tives, who shall havea legislative authority complete 
in all cases for the good government of said district: 
provided, that no act of the said general assembly 
shall be construed to affect any lands the property of 
the United States: and provided, further, that the 
Jands of the non-resident proprictors shall inno 
instance be taxed higher than the lands of residents. 

All bills shall origiwate indifferently either in the 
council or house of representatives, and, having been 
passed by a majority in both houses, shall be referred 
to the governor for his assent, aller obtaining which 
they shall be complete and valid; but no bill or le- 
gisiative act whatever shall be valid or of any force 
without his assent. 


The governor shall have power to convene, pro- 
rogue, and dissolve the generai assembly when in his 
opinion it shall be expedient. 

The said inhabitants or settlers shall be subject to 
pay a partof the federal! debts, contracted or to be 
contracted, and to bear a proportional part of the 
burdens of the government, to be apportioned on 
them by congress, according to the same common 
rule aud measure by which apportionments thereof 
shall be made on the other states. 

The governor, judges, legislative council, secreta- 
ry, and such other officers as congress shall at any 
time think proper to appoint in such district, shall 
take an oath or affirmation of fidelity; the governor 





before the president of congress, and all other ofh- 


cers before the governor, prescribed on the 27th day 
of January, 1785, to the secretary of war, mutatis 
mutandis. 

Whensover any of the said states shall have of 
free inhabitants as many as are equal in number to 
the one-thirteenth part of the citizens of the original 
states, to be computed from the last enumeration, 
such state shall be admitted by its delegates into the 
congress of the United States, on an equal footing 
with the said original states: provided the consent of 
so many states in congress is first obtained as may at 
that time be competent to such admission. 

Resolved, That the resolutions of the 234 of April, 
1784, be and the same are hereby annulled and re- 
pealed. 

Such was the ordinance for the government of the 
western territory when it was ordered toa third 
reading on the 10th of May, 1787. {thad then made 
no further progress in the development of those 
great principles for which it has since been distin- 
guished as ‘‘one of the greatest monuments of civil 
jurisprudence.” It made no provision for the equal 
distribution of estates. It said nothing of extending 
the fundamental principles of civil and religious 
liberty—nothing of the rights of conscience, know- 
ledge, or education. It did not contain the articles 
of compact, which were to remain unaltered forever, 
unless by common consent. 

We now come to the time when these great prin- 
ciples were first brought forward. 

On the 9th of July, 1787, the ordinance was again 
referred. The committee now consisted of Mr. Car- 
rington, of Virginia, Mr. Dane, cf Massachusetts, 
Mr. R. H. Lee, of Virginia, Mr. Kean, of South Ca- 
rolina, and Mr. Smith, of New York. Mr. Carring- 
ton, Mr. Lee, and Mr. Kean, the new members, 
were a majority. 

This committee did not ‘‘merely revise the ordi- 
nance;” they prepared and reported the great Bix 
oF Ricuts for the territory northwest of the 
Ohio. 

The question is here presented, why was Mr. Car- 
rington, anew member of the committee, placed at 
the head of it, to the exclusion of Mr. Dane and 
Mr. Smith, who had served previously? In the ab- 
sence of positive evidence, there appears to be but 
one answer to this question. The opinions of all 
the members were known in congress. In the course 
of debate new views had been presented, which 
must have been received with general approbation. 
A majority of the committee were the advocates of 
these views, and the member by whom they were 
presented to the house was elected as the chairman. 
There is nothing improbable or out of the usual 
course of proceeding in this. Indeed the prompt 
action of the committee and of the congress goes 
very far to confirm it. 

On the llth of July, (two days after the refer- 
ence,) Mr. Carrington reported the ordinance for 
the government of the territory of the United States 
northwest of the river Ohio. This ordinance was 
read a second time on the 12th, (and amended, as 
stated below;) and on the 13th it was read a third 
time, and passed by the unanimous vote of the eight 
stales present in congress. 


On the passage, the yeas and nays (being required 
by Mr. Yates) were as follows: 
New Hampshire (Absent. ) 
Massachusetts Mr. Holton, aye. 
Mr. Dane, aye. 


Rhode Island ( Absent.) 
Connecticut (Absent. ) 
New York Mr. S.nith, aye. 
Mr. Haring, aye. 
Mr. Yates, aye. 
New Jersey Mr. Clarke, aye. 
ir. Schureman, aye. 
Pennsylvania (Absent.) 
Delaware Mr. Kearney, aye. 
Mr. Mitchell, aye. 
Maryland (Absent.) 
Virginia Mr. Gryson, aye. 
Mr. R. H. Lee, aye. 
Mr. Carrington, aye. 
North Carolina Mr. Blount, aye. 
Mr. Hawkins. aye. 
South Carolina Mr. Kean, aye. 
Mr. Huger, aye. 
Georgia Mr. Few, aye. 


Mr. Pierce, aye. 

It appears, then, that, instead of having ‘this or- 
dinance under deliberation and revision for tbree 
years and six months,” in five days it was passed 
through all the forms of legisiation—the reference, 
the action of the committee, the report, the three 
several readings, the discussion and amendment by 
congress, and the final passage. 

On the 12th of July, (as above stated,) Mr. Dane 
offered the following amendment, which was adopted 
as the sixth of the articles of the compact: 


—. 


nor involuntary servitude in the said territory, 4 
wise than in the punishment of crimes whereof : 
party shall have been duly convicted: Provided 
ways, That any perscn escaping into the same fr 
whom labor or service is claimed in any of the . 
ginal states, such fugitive may be lawfully reelant 
ed and conveyed to the person claiming his 0, he 
labor or service, as aforesaid.” et 
This had, in part, been presented by Mr. Jeff 
in 1784, and again by Mr. King in 1785. The st 
tion that this clause, ‘tas it now exists in the oa 
nance,” was ‘proposed and carried by Mr, Kine 


singularly incorrect. In the proposition submittey 
Mr. King in 1785, (which was never afterward 


reclaiming fugitives; and without such a Provision i 
could not have been carried at all; besides, the clays. 
‘‘as it now exists in the ordinance,” was propor 
by Mr. Dane on the 12th of July, 1787, and carrig 
by the unanimous vote of congress when Mr. k; 

was not present. " 

Mc. King was a member of the convention fy 
framing the federal constitution. He was Present 
and voted in the convention on the 12th of Jy 
1787. The whole of that day was occupied in sy, 
ling the proportion of representation and direy 
taxation, which was then determined as it no, 
stands in the constitution, viz: “by adding to th 
whole number of free persons, including those boys 
to service for a term of years, and including Indian 
uot taxed, three fifths of all other persons.” 

The congress and the convention were both jg 
session at the same time in Philadelphia. hop 
was of course free intercourse and interchange of 
opinion between the members of the two bodies 
To this may be attributed the adoption on the sam 
day of the clause in the ordinance and the clause in 
the constitution. 

The accompanying copy of the ordinance show 
the amendments made in congress on the 12ih dayol 
July to Mr. Carrington’s report of the Ith. All 
that was struck out is printed in [italic,] what wa 
inserted is in SMALL CAPITALS. The reader on cow 
paring this with the plans previously reported by 
Mr. Jefferson and by Mr. Johnson, will see thal most 
of the principles on which ‘its wisdom and fam 
rests’? were first presented by Mr. Carrington. 

P. F. 
Washington, Mugust 20, 1847. 





An ordinance for the government of the territory of th 
United States, northwest of the river Ohio. 


Be it ordained by the United States in congress assem 
bled, That the said territory, for the purposes of 
temporary government, be one district; subject, 
however, to be divided into two districts, as futur 
circumstances inay, in the opinion of congress, malt 
it expedient. 

Be it ordained by the authority aforesaid, Ttiat the 
estates both of residents and non-resident proprietors 
in the said territory, dying intestate, shall descend 
and be distributed among their children aad the de 
scendants of a deceased child in equal parts; \ 
descendants of a deceased child or grand-child 0 
take the share of their deceased parent in equal pari 
among them; and where there shall be no children 
descendants, then in equal parts to the next of kit, 
in equal degree; and among collaterals, the childre 
of a deceased brother or sister of the intestate shall 
have in equal parts among them their deceased p 
rent’s share; AND THERE SHALL IN NO CASE BE A Di* 
TINCTION BETWEEN KINDRED OF THE WHOLE 4X) 
HALF BLOOD; saving in all cases to the widow of tit 
intestate her third part of the real estate for lilt 
and [where there shall be no children of the inicsial 
one-third of the personal estate; and this law re 
tive to descenis and dower shall remain in full fore 
until allered by the legislature of the district. 
until the governor and judges shall adopt laws ® 
hereinafter mentioned, estates in the said territory 
may be devised or bequeathed by wills in wit 
signed and sealed by him or her in whom the “a 
may be, (being of full age,) and attested by a 
witnesses; and real estates may be conveyed by |® 
and release, or bargain and sale, signed, seale oe 
delivered by the person, being of tull age, 1" ¥ 
the estate may be, and attested by two wilné 7 
provided such wilis be duly proved, and such 00" 
veyances be acknowledged, or the execution tne 
duly proved, and be recorded within one nye 
proper magistrates, courts, and registers shall " 
pointed for that purpose; and personal propery ® 
be transferred by delivery, saving, however, 0 
[inhabitants of Kaskaskies and Post Vincent] #** a 
AND CANADIAN INHABITANTS, AND OTHER ayo 
oF THE Kaskasxies, Saint Vincent’s AND *? 
BORING VILLAGES, WHO HAVE HERETOFORE F 





pores 





——> 
** Article the sixth. There shall be neither slavery 





when neither Jefferson nor Dane was present, ; | 


called up in congress,) there was no provision ie] 
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gs ciTIZENS oF Vinainta, their laws 
pesmi in force among them relative to 
, descent and conveyance of property. 


++ ordained by the authority aforesaid, That there 
ys ven 4 from time to time, by congress, a 


roor, whose commission shall continue in force 
the term of three years, unless sooner revoked 
ongress; he shall reside in the district, and have 
’ hold estate therein, in one thousand acres of 
4, while in the exercise of his office. _ 
There shall be appointed from time to time, by 


ress, a secretary, whose commission shall con- 
Sue in force for four years, unless sooner revoked; 


shall reside in the district, and have a freehold 
tate therein, in five hundred acres of land, while 
the exercise of bis office. It shall be his duty to 

and preserve the acts and laws passed by the 
islature, and the public records of the district, 


nd the proceedings of the governor in his execu- 


e department, and transmit authentic copies of 
hacts and proceedings every six months to the 
retary of congress. There shall also be appoint- 


jacourt to consist of three judges, any two of whom 


forn a court, who shall have a common law 
risdiction, and reside in the district, and have each 
ereina freehold estate in five hundred acres of 


nd, while in the exercise of their offices; and their 
S mmissions shall continue in force during good be- 


The governor and judges, or a majority of them, 


all adopt and publish in the district such laws of 


e original states, criminal] and civil, as may be ne 
sary and best suited to the circumstances of the 
sirict, and report them to congress from time to 
me, which laws shall be in force in the district un- 
| the organization of the general assembly therein, 
less disapproved of by congress; but afterwards 
e legislature shall have authority to alter them as 
ey shall think fit. 
The governor for the time being shall be com- 
ander-in-chief of the militia, appoint and com- 
ission all officers in the same below the rank of 
peral officers; all GENERAL officers [above that rank] 
all be appointed and commissioned by congress. 
Previous to the organization of the general assem- 
y, the governor shall appoint such magistrates and 
her civil officers, in each county or township, as 
shall find necessary for the preservation of the 
pace and good order in the same. After the gene- 
lassembly shall be organized, the powers and du- 
sof magistrates and other civil officers shall be 
gulated and defined by the said assembly; but all 
agistrates and other civil officers, not herein other- 
ise directed, shall, during the continuance of this 
mporary government, be appointed by the gover- 
or. 
For the prevention of crime and injuries, the 
ws to be adopted or made shall have force in all 
tisof the district, and for the execution of pro- 
48, Criminal and civil, and governor shall make 
oper divisions thereof ; and he shall proceed from 
meio time, as circumstances may require, to lay 
it the parts of the district in which the Indian titles 
ill have been extinguished into counties and 
Wnships, subject, however, to such alterations as 
J thereafter be made by the legislature. 
So soon as there shall be five thousand free male 
habitants, of full age, in the district, upon giving 
of thereof'to the governor, they shall receive 
thority, with time and place, to elect representa. 
¢s from their counties or townships, to represent 
m in the general assembly; provided that, for 
ery five hundred free male inhabitants, there shall 
one representative, and so on progressively with 
‘number of free male inkabitants shall the right 
representation increase, untal the number of re. 
entation shall amount to twenty-five, after which 
‘number and proportion of representatives shall 
 Fegulated by the legislature; provided that no 
Téon be eligibie or qualified to actasa represen- 
live unless he shall have been a citizen uf one of 
e United States three years and be a resident in 
district, or unless he shall have resided in the 
inict three years, and in either case shall likewise 
0 his own right, in fee simple, two hundred acres 
aid Within the same: Provided also, that a free- 
ia fifty acres of land in the district, having 
citizen of one of the states, anc being resi- 
at in the district, or the like freehold and two 
ars’ Tesidence in the district, shall be necessary to 
"y @ Man as an elector of a representative. 
ie representatives thus elected shall serve for 
way of two years, and, in case of the death of the 
‘entative, or removal from office, the governor 
Are @ writ to the county or township for 
: © was a member to elect another in his 
Th, 0 serve for the residue of the term. 
the general assembly, or legislature, shall consist 
0vernor, legislative council, and a house of 
Olatives. ‘The legislative council shall cop. 











sist of five members, to continue in office five years, 
unless sooner removed by congress, any three of 
whom to be a quorum, and the members of the 
council shall be nominated and appointed in the fol- 
lowing manner, to wit: As soon as representatives 
shall be elected, the governor shall appoint a time 
and place for them to meet together, and, when met, 
they shall nominate ten persons, residents in the dis- 
trict, and each possessed of a freehold in five hun- 
dred acres of land, and return their names to con- 
gress; five of whom congress shall appoint and com- 
mission to serve as aforesaid; and whenever a vacan- 
cy shall happen in the council, by death or removal 
from office, the house of represeatatives shall nomi- 
nate two persons, qualified as aforesaid, for each 
vacancy, and return their names to congress; one of 
whom congress shall appoint and commission for the 
residue of the term; and every five years, four months 
at least before the expiration of the time of service 
of the members of council, the said house shall 
nominate ten persons, qualified as aforesaid, and 
return their names to congress, five of whom con- 
gress shall appoint and commission to serve as mem- 
bers of the council five years, unless sooner removed. 
And the governor, legislative council, and house of 
representatives, shall have authority to make laws 
in all cases for the good government of the district, 
not repugnant to the principles and articles of this 
ordinance established and declared. And all bills 
having passed by a majority in the house, and by a 
majority in the council, shall be referred to the go- 
vernor for his assent; but no bill or legislative act 
whatever shall be of any force without his assent. 
The governor shall have power to convene, pro- 
rogue, and dissolve the general assembly, when in 
his opinion it shall be expedient. 

The governor, judges, legislative council, secreta- 
ry, and such other officers as congress shall appoint 
in the district, shall take an oath or affirmation of 
fidelity and of office, the governor before the presi 
dent of congress, and all other officers before the 
governor. As soon as a legislature shall be formed 
in the district, the council and house, assembled in 
one room, shall have authority by joint ballot to| 
elect a delegate to congress, who shall have a seat 
in congress, with a right of debating, but not of | 
voling, during this temporary government. 

And for extending [to all parts of the confederacy] 
the fundamental principles of civil and religious 
liberty, which form the basis whereon these repub- 
lics, their laws and constitutions are erected; to fix 
and establish those principle as the basis of all laws, 
constitutions, and governments, which forever here- 
after shall be formed io the said territory; to provide 
also for the establishment of states, and permanent 
government therein, and for their admission to a 
share in the federal councils on an equal footing with 
the original states, at as early periods as may be 
consistent with the general interest: 

It is hereby ordained and declared by the authority 





aforesaid, That the following articles shall be consi- 
dered as articles of compact between the original 
states and the people and states in the said territory, 
ana forever remain unalterable, unless by common 
consent, to wit: ¢ 

Article the first. No person, demeaning himself in 
a peaceable and orderly manner, shall ever be mo- 
lested on account of his mode of worship or religious 
sentiments in the said territory. 

Article the second. ‘The inhabitants of the said ter- 
ritory shall always be entitled to the benefits of the 
writ of habeas corpus and of the trial by jury; of a 
proportionate representation of the peopie in the 
legislature, and of judicial proceedings according to 
the course of the common law; all persons shall be 
bailable unless for capital offences, where the proof 
shall be evident or the presumption great; all fines 





shall be moderate, and no cruel or unusual punish- 
ments shall be inflicted; no man shall be de, rived of 
his liberty or property but by the judgment of his 
peers, or the law of the Jand; and should the public 
exigencies make it necessary for the common pre- 
servation to. take any person’s property, or to de- 
mand his particular services, full compensation shall 
be made for the same; and, in the just preservation 
of rights and property, it is understood and declared 
that no law ought ever to be made or have force in 
the said territory that shall in any manner whatever 
interfere with or affect private contracts or engage- 
ments, bona fide and without fraud previously form- 
ed. 


Article the third. [Institutions for the promotion of 
religion [and] morality, AND KNOWLEDGE, BEING NE. 
CESSARY TO GOOD GOVERNMENT AND THE HAPPINESS 
OF MANKIND, sciools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged, [and all persons while 
young shall be taught some useful occupation.] The 
utmost good faith shall always be observed towards 











the Indians; their Jands and property shall never be 
taken from them without their consent; and in their | 


nedhaeny % SS eee S eaten 
property, rights, and liberty they never shall be in- 
vaded or disturbed, unless in just and lawful wars 
authorized by congress; but laws founded in justice 
and humanity shall from time to time be made, for 
preventing wrongs being done to them, and for pre- 
serving peace and friendship with them. 

“Article the fourth. The said territory and the states 
which may be formed therein, shall forever remain 
a part of this confederacy of the United States of 
America, subject to the articles of confederation, 
and to such alterations therein as shall be constitu. 
tionally made; and to all the acts and ordinances of 
the United States in congress assembled, conforma. 
ble thereto. The inhabitants and settlers in the said 
territory sha!l be subject to pay a part of the federal 
debt, contracted or to be contracted, and a propor- 
tional part of the expenses of government, to be 
apportioned on them by congress, according to the 
same common rule and measure by which appor- 
tionments thereof shall be made on the other states; 
and the taxes for paying their proportion shall be 
laid and levied by the authority and under direction 
of the legislatures of the district or districts, or new 
States, as in the original states, within the time 
agreed upon by the United States in congress assem- 
bled. The legislatures of those districts, or new 
states, shall never interfere with the Primary dispo- 
sal of the soil by the United States in congress as- 
sembled, nor with any regulations congress may find 
necessary for securing the title in such soil lo the 
bona fide purchasers. No tax shall be imposed on 
lands the property of the United States; and in no 
case shall non-resident proprietors be taxed higher 
than residents. The navigable waters leading into 
the Mississippi and St. Lawrence and the carrying 
places between the same shall be common highways, 
and forever free, as well to the inhabitants of the 
said territory as to the citizens of the United States, 
and those of any other states that may be admitted 
into the confederacy, without any tax, impost, or 
duty therefor. 


Article the fifth. There shall be formed in the said 


| territory no Jess than three nor more than five states; 


and the boundaries of the Stales, as soon as Virginia 
shall alter her act of cession and [authorize] consent 
TO the same, shall become fixed and established as 
follows, to wit: The western state in THE said terri- 
tory shall be bounded by the Mississippi, the Ohio 
and Wabash rivers; a direct line drawn from the 
Wabash and Post Vincent’s due north to the territo. 
rial line between the United States and Canada, and 
by Tne said territorial line to the Lake of the Woods 
and Mississippi. The middle state shall be bounded 
by the said direct line, the Wabash froin Post Vin- 
cent’s to the Ohio; by the Ohio, by a direct line 
drawn due north from the mouth of the Great Mia- 
mi to THE said territorial line, and by rue Said ter- 
ritorial line. The eastern state shali be bounded by 
the last mentioned direct line, the Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, and the said territorial line: Provided, however 
and itis further understood and declared, that the 
boundaries of these three states shall be subject so 
far to be altered, that if congress shall hereafter 
find it expedient, they shall have authority to form 
one or two states in that part of the said territory 
which hes north of an east and west line drawn 
through the southerly bend or exlreme of Lake 
Michigan: and whenever any of the said states shall 
have sixty thousand free inhabitants therein, such 
State shall be admitted by its delegates into the con- 
gress of the United States, on an equal footing with 
the original states in all respects whatever; and shall 
be at liberty to form a permanent constitution and 
state goverment: Provided the constitution and go. 
vernment so to be formed shall be republican, and 
in conformity to the principles contained in these 
articles; and, so far as it can be consistent with the 
general interest of the confederacy, such admission 
shall be allowed at an earlier period, and when there 
inay be a less number of free inhabitants in the state 
than sixty thousand. 
Article the sizth. Ture sHALL Br NEITHER SLAVE— 
RY NOR INVOLUNTARY SERVITUDE IN THz SAID TER~ 
RITORY, OTHERWISE THAN IN PUNISHMENT oF CRIMES 
WHEREOF THE PARTY SHALL HAVE BEEN DULY CON- 
VICTED: PRovIDED ALWayYs, THAT ANY PERSON Es 
CAPING INTO THE SAME, FROM WHOM LABOR OR SER~ 
VICE 18 LAWFULLY CLAIMED IN ANY ONE OF THE ORI- 
GINAL STATES, SUCH FUGITIVE MAY BE LAw 
CLAIMED AND CONVEYED TO THE PERSON c 
OR HER LABOR OR SERVICE AS AFORESAID. 

Be it ordained by the authority aforesaid, That the 
resolutions of the 23d of April, 1784, RELATIVE TO 
THE SUBJECT OF THIS ORDINANCE, be and the same is 
hereby repealed and declared null and void, 

Vone by the United Siates in congress assembled 
the 13th day of July, in the year of our Lord 
1787, and of the sovereignty and independence 
of the U. States, the 12th. 


CHAS. THOMSON, Sec’y. 
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CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN. 
FIVE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The Cunard steamer Caladonia, Capt. Lott, with Li- 
verpool advices to the 19th ult., arrived at Boston Sep- 
tember 2d. She arrived at Halifax on the 31st at 30 
minutes after 7 A. M. and left again at 11 A. M. same 
day. She has 137 passengers. 

The Cunard steamer Cambria, from Boston for Li- 
verpo»!. anchored in Nantucket roads on aecount of the 
dense fog. and sailed again to-day at1P. M. having 
been detained 12 hours. 

The Caledonia passed on the 20th ult., off Kinsale, 
the British steamer Sarah Sands, Captain ‘Thompson, 
trom New York for Liverpool, having made a very ‘ine 
passage. 

Liverpool Flour and Grain market, Aug. 19. Best 
wester! canal flour 26s. to 26s. 6d. per bbl.; Baltimore 
and Philadelphia 24s. to 25s.; Richmond and Alexan- 
dria 25s. to 25s. 6d.; New Orleans and Ohio 22s. to 233; 
sour 20s. to 21s. United States wheat, white and mixed, 
per 70 Ibs. 7s. 9d. to 8s. 6d.; red 63. 9d. to7s. 6d. In- 
dian corn 25s. to 303. per quarter. Corn meal, per bbl. 
12s to l3s.6d. Oats, per 45 Ibs. 3s, to 3s. 4d. Barley, 
per 90 Ibs. 3s. 9d. tu 4s. 3d. Oat meal, per 240 Ibs. 30s. 
to 32s. Rye, per 480 Ibs. 30s. to 34s. 

A serious downward tendency has taken place in the 
rain market since the departure of the steamer of the 
th, which has been only occasionally arrested by the 

broken weather, and it may be fairly inferred that the 
marke's have not as yet retrograded to any thing like 
the point to which they appear destined to fall. 

Liverpool Colton Market, Aug 19.—The market 
continues dull at pricesrather in favor of buyers.— | 
Bowed Georgia may be quoted for ordinary to mid- 
dling 6} to 62 per iv.; fair to good fair 7} to 7$d;— 
fine 73; Mobile ordinary to middling 63 to 63d.; for 
good fair 74 to 74d.; fine 7? to 8d. Alabama and 
Tennessee ordinary to middling 6} to 63d. New 
Orleans ordinary to middling 63 to 623. Good fair 
74 to 8, fine 85 to9. Sea IJslapd ordinary to mid- 
dling 10 to 13. Good fair 15 to 17d; fine 20 to 24d; 
stained ranges from 54 to 10d. The stock on hand 
at present is estimated at 307,820, against 544,020 at 
the same period last year. 

Commercial and Financial.—The money market, 
owing to a variety of causes, has become seriously 
depressed since our last advices per Cambria, The 
pressure continues to affect all branches of trade with 
an unrelaxed severity. 

Foreign prices are downward, necessarily limi-| 
ting operations to the smallest possible scale. The 
primary causes of this state of things are the ad- 
vanced rates of discount required by the Bank of 
England whose example 1s followed by all the pri- 
vate and Joint Stock Banks of the Empire, and a suc- 
cession of disastrous failures in the West India and 
American trade. 

Up to last uight the actual bankruptcy stoppages 
were little short of two million pounds, and it is ap- 
prehended that many of these will fall heavily upon 
American houses. 








Among the manufactures, business wears a most | 
gloomy aspect, nor will there be any hope for im- | 


provement until the monetary restrictions shall be 
eased, 

Miscellaneous Intelligence. —A rumor was in general 
circulation yesterday that Louis Philippe had been 
assassinated. The London papers bring no confir- 
mation of it. The electors are nearly at an end, and 
show an increase in favor of liberal ministers. 

Queen Victoria has arrived in Scotland. Her tour 
will be completed in about three weeks. Lieut. 
Munroe, late of the regiment of Life Guards, was on 
the 3d inst. found guilty of the murder of Col. Faw- 
cett whom he slew in a duel about four years ago. 
The verdict of the jury has caused considerable ex- 
citement and surprise. 

The political aspect of France is threatening 
enough. A fierce contest is waging between the 
goverument and opposition press. The latter charg- 
es the ministry with corruption, and a failure of the 
financial administration. 

Portugal is quiet, and the Spanish forces have been 
withdrawn from Oporto. 

The accounts from Italy are various. The pro- 
gress of liberal opinions, particularly in the Papal 
states, is viewed with great alarm by both France and 
Austria. 

in Ireland the elections have been somewhat more 
stormy than in England, and the returns will stand 
very much as they did in the last parliament. 

Mr. O’Connell’s funeral was celebrated with great 
pomp. The event has leit no excitement of any con- 
sequence. 

Gen. Armstrong, American consul at Liverpool, is 
a passenger in the Caledonia: He is bearer of des- 
patches to our government. 

The Caledonia brings £30,000 in specie. 

Ruope Istanp ELEcTION. The Boston Atlas of the 
Jet inst. says: “We have returns of the special election 








held yesterday in the western district of Rhode Island, 
from all the towns but two, which sums up as follows: 
For Benjamin B. Thurston (dem.) 2,308; for Wilkins 
Updike (whig) 2,249; for Lauriston Hall (abol.) 60.— 
There is no doubt of Thurston’s election. The Provi- 
dence Journal gives it up.” 

(This is a democratic gain. The district was repre- 
sented in the last congress by Lemuel H. Arnold, whig. 
Rhode Island is thus thrown out of the account,—the 
delegation being equally divided, in case the election of 
president should go into the house. (Jour. Com. 


_ THE LAST OF THE Monicans. A correspondent of the 
New York Evening Post, writing from the town of 
Hague, in New York, describes very graphically the 
appearance of the “last of the Mohicans,” a degenerate 
son of a noble race, who is now living in that village. 
About the middle of the Jast century, Samson Occorn. 
an Indian of the Mohican tribe, was converted to Chnis- 
ianity and became so eminent for his piety that he was 
ordained to preach by the Presbytery of Suffolk on 
Long Island. He labored fora long ume, though un- 
successfully, among his countrymen, and afterwards 
became a distinguished preacher among the whi'es.— 
Occorn was subsequently sent to England to awaken 
an interest in behalf of a college which had been pro- 
jected for the education of native missionaries among 
the Indians. The experiment succeeded, and the king 
and many of the nobility, prominent among whom was 
the Earl of Da:tmouth, subscribed very largely; and 
from this beginning arose Dartmouth College in New 
Hampshire, which thus owes its origin to the labors of 
Samson Occorn, a Mohican. 

The grandson of this Occorn is now living, but bears 
about him, save in feature and color, but little to remind 
the spectator that he is the only living representative of 
une of the noblest of those departing races that once 
owned the soil of this country. The correspondent of 
the Post desciibes him as a confirmed inebriate, squallid 
and filthy, cringing and shamefaced, and making a 
scanty living by supplying the inhabitants with fish and 
game. And yet this man, who might from his charac- 
ter have the respect and must, from his loneliness, com- 
mand the sympathy of all who look upon him, is in 
truth the only Mohican now living. His blood is per- 
fectly pure, and as he has no offspring, when he dies 
the race of that noble tribe will be extinct. 


ALWAYS TWO sIpDEs TO a story. The Montreal Her- 
ald copies the St. Louis Republican’s account of “A 
British ou'rage on American soil,” which appeared in 
the papers a few days since, and appends thereto the 
followng comments: 

“We learn that this grave grievance made out of the 
capture of a couple of scoundrels is considerably exag- 
gerated. ‘I'wo fellows did desert from the British troops 
at Red River, and attempted to escape to the United 
States; but no British officer or regular soldier followed 
them there. They were retaken by a couple of half 
breeds who probably did not give themselves much trou- 
ble to consider on which side the line they made their 
| Prisoners, in a wild country such as that where the oc- 
/currence took place, and where of course the precise 
| boundary cannot be very accurately defined. We are 
|informed further that it would be somewhat difficult, 
without instruments, to establish on which side the par- 
ticular spot of ground where the men were taken is situ 
ated; and further, that so far from remonstrating, some 
Americans engaged in the fur trade, showed a disposi- 
ion to aid the captors in securing their prisoners.” 





_ Tre vate Mr. Stvyvesant’s witt.--The follow- 
_ ing are said to be the main provisions of the will of 
the late Peter Stuyvesant, Esq: 

To his wife he has bequeathed the house and lot 
of ground in the 17th ward of the city of New York 
| where the lady now resides, alsoa farm in the town 
of Harrison, Hudson co., New Jersey: all his furni- 
ture, plate, printed books, wines, pictures, household 
goods, carriages, horses, and other live stock; and 
the sum of 12,000 a year to be paid quarierly. To 
Margaret S. Gibson, the daughter of his deceased 
sister, Cornelia Ten Broeck, he has left an annuity 
of $250; to the American Bible Society $5000;— 
American Tract Society $1000; Institution for the 
Blind $3000; Protestant Half Orphan Asylum $5000; 
all these sums to be paid within two years after his 
death. To his nieces in Jaw, Julia Stuyvesant, wife 
of Peter Stuyvesant, Augusta Stuyvesant, wife of 
Nicoolas William Stuyvesant, and to his nieces, 
Catharine Ann Catlin, Helen E. O!mstead, Margaret 
Folsom, Susan ].e Roy, Margaret Neilson, Elizabeth 
Morris, and his nephews, John R. Stuyvesant, Rev. 
Petrus T. Ten Broeck, and Benjamin R. Winthrop, 
and Margaret S. Rutherford, one half of his Jands 
lying in the city of New York. To his executors, 
Hamilton Fish, Gerard Stuyvesant and Lewis M. 
Rutherford, he has left the remainder of his property 
on condition that the last shall hereafter make the 
name of Stuyvesant his surname. His real estate 
is estimated to be worth $2,000,000, and his personal 
estate $300,000. 

THE FiRsT stEamsHip. The first Atlantic steamer 
was the Savannah, Capt. Rogers, built at New York. 
She was 300 tons burthen, ship rigged. Her engine 
was 70 or 80 horse power, low pressure. She pro- 





a 
ceeded from N. York to Savannah, whence re. 
ed in 1819 for Liverpool, making the Passage 1 
days. In passing the Irish coast the smoke anq 2 Q 
from her chimneys gave her the appearance of a sh; 
on fire, and vessels were dispatched from the Cove 
Cork to her relief. From Liverpool she wen: ;, Coe 
penhagen, Stockholm, St. Petersburg, and Arung 
making the voyage from the latter port (in Nord 
back to Savannah in 25 days. Crowned heads a 
isters, officers of state, &c., visited her, and ralad 
ble services of plate, jewelry, &c., were Presented p 
her officers. 

She subsequently made the voyage to Constantia, 
ple and back; being the first steamer that traversed 
the Mediterranean Sea, as well as the Atlantic Ocean, 
She was afterwards purchased to run as a packet be, 
tween New York and Savannah, under Capt. Hold. 
redge, but was wrecked on the south side of Long], 
land. Capt. Moses Rogers, of Croton, Conn., oon, 
manded her on her first voyage out. Capt. Seve, 
Rogers, now living at New London, was the ,ij 
master. He it is who made that memorable reply ty 
a British officer: “I have no master, sir!” The j, 
cumstances which drew forth that reply were the. 
When the Savannah approached Liverpool, a bug 
from a British sloop of war came alongside ag 
hailed: 

‘Where is your master?” 

Capt. Stevens Rogers replied, ‘I have no master, 
sir!” 

‘‘Where’s your caplain, then?” 

‘‘He’s below; do you wish to see him?” 

‘“T do, sir.” 

Capt. Moses came on deck and asked the Britig 
officer what he wanted, when tho following convery 
tion ensued: 

‘“‘Why do you wear that pennant sir?” 

‘Because my country allows me, sir.” 

“My commander thinks it was done to insult hin 
and if you don’t take it down he will send a force that 
will do it” 

Capt. Moses turned to the engineer and exclamel 
“Get the hot water engine ready, there!” 

The man-of-war’s boat turned about in an insta 
and was off. Nothing more was said about that pe 
nant. It was suspected at Liverpool that thie Sav 
nah came over to rescue Napoleon. His brolte 
Jerome had just offered a large reward to anya 
who would take him off the island of St. Helena, a 
hence the excitement her appearance created throug 
out England. She was the first ocean steamer evd 
seen in European waters. [New York Paper. 


UNPRECEDENTED SALE OF AN AMERICAN FLEECE 

We leaan that Mr. Wm. McLie, a heavy wool 9 
erator of Salem, N. Y., has very recently effected 
cash sale of upwards of three hundred thousand pou 
of crossed and pure Saxon wools, to the Middlest 
Company at Lowell Massachusetts, all of whi 
was grown in the counties of Washington and Ren 
selaer. In addition to this the sane company li 
purchased from other individuals over a million and 
half of pounds of very superior wools, all of the pr 
sent clip. These heavy purchases by that compaq 
manifest their entire confidence in the article, and 
ford the growers the best evidence of the permavttt 
of present prices. 

During the past and present years, the above 
pany have doubled the size and capacity 0! ™ 
works, so that their daily consumption of wo 
now about six thousand pounds. They arf 
erecting the “Bay State Mills” at the new tov! 
Lawrence, which are to be upon a much more® 
ificent and extensive scale than their works at Lom 
ell. The immense consumption of wool by this @ 
other kindred establishments speaks volumes” 
growers of the finer grades, assuring them — : 
proper attention to the quantity of their pr a 
they can look forward with confidence to the | 
nency of a home market for that staple. “ 

Some months since Bishop Campbell, of . ' 
vania, went to Europe to seek a market for t " 
wools of this country, and yet Mr. Mone, 
probably as well acquainted with the eS 
gentleman in the Union, informs us that he § 


be disappointed if the home demand outruns 0" 
ply. [Troy 


n 
Lieut. Hunter, of Alvarado celebrity, we a 
pointed to the command of the United Sta : 
ner Taney, and is to depart shortly for the 





ranean. 
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